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ASPHODEL. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘“‘ VIXEN, ” “LADY AUDLEY’S 
SECRET,” ETO. 


‘“*THER WAS NO WIGHT, TO 
WHOM SHE DURSTE PLAIN.” 

Tuey had been at Montreux more than a 
week, and it seemed to Daphne as if she 
had lived half her life on the shore of the 
beautiful lake, with the snowy summit of 
the Dent du Midi rising yonder in its 
inaccessible grandeur, above the precipitous 
green slopes of the foreground, where chalets 


| and farms were dotted about picturesquely 


} in positions that would have seemed perilous 
for birds’ nests. 

The villa was charming: a white-walled 
chalet, all plate-glass windows, verandahs, 
balconies, brightened from roof to base- 


} ment by crimson-and-white Spanish blinds. 








The rooms were prettily furnished in a 
foreign style—commodes, cabinets, clocks, 
candelabra, and Louis Quatorze chairs of a 
painfully upright architecture. To these 
Sir Vernon had added several easy-chairs 
and couches of the pouff species, hired from 
an upholsterer at Geneva. Photographs in 
velvet or ivory frames, books, work-baskets, 
easels, and five-o’clock tea-tables, brought 
from South Hill, gave a home-like air to 
the rooms; and a profusion of the love- 
liest flowers, exquisitely arranged, told of 
Madoline’s presence. 

There was a delicious garden sloping 
down to the lake, whose gently-curving 
shore made here a lovely bay; a garden in 
which roses grew, as they only grow in 
the neighbourhood of water. There were 


summerhouses of the airiest construction ; 
trellised walks, rose-shaded ; a parterre of 
carefully-chosen flowers, with a fountain in 
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the centre ; and the ‘ine bright ohne at the 
edge of the lawn. 

‘Here Daphne had established her boat, 
a light skiff with a felucca sail and a striped 
awning, to be used at pleasure ; a boat which, 
seen flitting across the lake in the sunshine, 
looked like a swallow. There was a capital 
boat-house at a corner of the lawn, wooden 
and delightfully Swiss, with balconies front- 
ing the lake, and an upper room in which one 
could take one’s pleasure, sketching, writing, 
reading, tea-drinking. The weather had 
been peerless since their arrival at Montreux; 
and Madoline and Daphne spent the greater 
part of their lives out of doors. They were : 
always together, Daphne rarely leaving the 
shelter of her sister’s wing. She had be- 
come amazingly industrious, and had begun 
a tremendous piece of work in crewels, 
neither more nor less than a set of curtain- 
borderings for the drawing-room at Hawks- 
yard. Vainly had Madoline entreated her 
to begin with an antimacassar or a fender- 
stool, some undertaking which would de- 
mand but a reasonable exercise of patience 
and perseverance. Daphne would hear of 
no work that was not gigantic. 

“Do you think Cheops would ever have 
been famous if he had begun to make 
pyramids on a small scale?” she asked. 
“ He would have exhausted his interest in 
the idea, frittered away his enthusiasm upon 
trifles. How much wiser it was in him 
to make a dash at something big while 
his fancy was at a white heat! If I° 
don’t embroider a set of curtains I'll do ‘ 
nothing.” 

“Well, dearest, you must follow your { 
own fancy,” answered Lina gently; “ but 
I’m afraid your life will be a history of | 
great beginnings.” 





So Daphne began with extraordinary | 
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industry upon a bold pattern of sunflowers 
and acanthus leaves; huge sunflowers, huge 
foliage, on a Pompeian-red ground. When- 
ever she was not in her boat, skimming 
about the lake, she was toiling at a leaf or 
a sunflower, sitting on a cushion at Lina’s 
feet, the sunny head bent over her work, 
the slim white fingers moving busily, the 
dark brows knitted in the intensity of her 
occupation. She was always intent upon 
finishing a leaf, or a stalk, or a petal, or on 
realising the grand effect of a completed 
flower. She would -sit till the last avail- 
able.moment before dinner, rushing off to 
dress in a frantic hurry, and reappearing 
just as the subdued announcement of dinner 
was being breathed into Sir Vernon’s ear. 
Edgar was filled with delight to see her so 
occupied. .It seemed to him a pledge of 
future domesticity. 

“Tt is so sweet to see you working for 
our home,” he said one afternoon, seated on 
the grass at her feet, and placidly watching 
every stitch. 

“Eh?” she said, looking up in _half- 
surprise, being much more interested in the 
sunflowers for their own sakes than in their 
future relation to the old Warwickshire 
grange. ‘Qh, yes, to be sure. I hope I 
shall finish the curtains ; but it is a dread- 
ful long way to look forward. There will 
be three hundred and fifty-five sunflowers, 
I have done one and a half. That leaves 
just three hundred and fifty-three and a 
half to do. I rather wish it were the other 
way.” 


“ Beginning to flag already?” said Lina, | 


who was sketching a little bit of the 
mountain landscape on the other side 
of the lake, a bold effect of sun and 
shadow. 

“Not the least in the world,” cried 
Daphne; “only I do so long to see the 
effect of the curtains when they are finished. 
It will be stupendous. But do you know, 
Edgar, I am afraid your mother will detest 
them. One requires to be educated up to 
sunflowers; and Mrs. Turchill belongs to 
that degraded period of art in which people 
eould see beauty in roses and lilies.” 

“One can hardly look back upon those 
dark ages without a shudder,” said Gerald 
Goring, stretched on a rustic bench close 
at hand, looking up at the blue sky, an 
image of purposeless idleness. “Thank 
Providence we have emerged from the age 
of curves into the age of angles, from the 
Hogarthian to the Burne Jonesian ideal of 
beauty.” 

“‘There was a period in my own life 





when I had not awakened to the loveliness 
of the sunflower,” said Daphne gravely. 
“T know the first time I was introduced 
to one in crewel-work I thought it hideous; 
but since I have known Tadema’s pictures 
I am another creature. Yet I doubt if, 
even in my regenerate state, a garden all 
sunflowers would be quite satisfactory.” 
“You would require the Roman atmo- 
sphere, classic busts and columns, Tyrian- 
dyed draperies, and everybody dressed in the 
straight-down Roman fashion,” replied Gerald 
languidly. ‘“ No doubt Poppea was fond 


of sunflowers ; and I daresay they grew in, 


that royal garden where Messalina held 


such high jinks. that time her. imperial 


husband came home unexpectedly and 
somewhat disturbed the harmony of the 
evening.” 

It was altogether an idle kind of life 
which they were leading just now at 
Montreux. During the first week Edgar 
and Daphne had excursionised a little upon 
the nearest hillsides in the early morning 
before breakfast; but lovely as were the 
chestnut-woods, and the limpid streamlets 
gushing out of their rocky beds and drip- 
ping into stone troughs fringed with deli- 
cate ferns; exquisite as was the morning 
air, and the fairy picture of the lake below 
them, developing some new charm with 
every hundred yards of the ascent; Daphne 
soon wearied of these iuviming rambles, and 
seemed glad to forego them. ; 

“The weather is getting horribly oppres- 
sive,” she said, “or perhaps I am not quite 
so strong as I used to be. I would rather 
sit in the garden and amuse myself more 
lazily.” 

“You must not pretend to be an in- 
valid,” said Edgar cheerily. ‘Come now, 
Daphne, why there are not many girls can 
handle a pair of sculls as you do.” 

“T didn’t say I was an invalid. In my 
boat I feel in my element, but listlessly 
creeping about these hills wearies me to 
death.” 

“You are very different from me,” 
answered Edgar reproachfully. ‘“ Your 
company is always enough for my happi- 
ness.” 

‘Then you shall have as much of my 
company as you please in the garden or on 
the lake. But pray let us be idle while 
we can. When Aunt Rhoda arrives we 
shall be goaded to all kinds of excur- 
sionising, and be dragged up every hill in 
the district.” 

“T thought you wanted to climb moun- 
tains 1” 
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“Yes, mountains; Mont Blanc, or the 
Matterhorn, or Monte Rosa— anything 
respectable. But to exhaust one’s energy 
in scaling green banks! Why, in Wales 
they would call the Col du Jaman a bank. 
However, when Aunt Rhoda arrives I shall 
be equal to the effort. Of course we shall 
have to do Chillon.” 

“JT thought you were so interested in 
Chillon ?” 

“Yes, as an imiage in my mind. I love 
to gaze at'its dark towers from the distance, 
to send my fancies back to the Middle Ages, 
to penetrate the gloomy prison and keep the 
captives company—but to go over the cells 
formally, in the midst of a little herd of 
tourists, staring over each other’s shoulders, 
and treading upon each other's toes—to be 
shown by a snuffy old custodian the ring 
to which Bonnivard was chained, the 
grating out of which he could’ see the 
‘little isle that in his very face did smile’ 
—that is a kind of thing which I absolutely 
abhor.” 

Mrs. Ferrers had written to her brother, 
informing him that as she had been all her 
life longing for a glimpse of Swiss scenery, 
and that as so favourable an opportunity 
had now presented itself for the gratifica- 
tion of that desire, she had made up her 
mind to come straight to Montreux by 
herself. 

“Tt is a tremendous undertaking for one 
who has travelled so little,” she wrote ; 
‘for you know, dear Vernon, how my de- 
votion to Lina and your interests kept me 
a prisoner at South Hill, during those years 
in which I should naturally have been seeing 
all that is worth seeing in this beautiful 
world. It is an awful idea to travel all the 
way from Warwickshire to Lake Leman, 
with only a maid, but I feel that this is a 
golden opportunity which must not be lost. 
To be in Switzerland with you and dearest 
Lina will be a delight, the memory of which 
will endure all my life. It is quite hope- 
less to suppose that dear Marmaduke can 
ever travel with me beyond Cheltenham, or 
Bath, or Torquay. His health and his 
settled habits both forbid the thought. 
Why then should I not take advantage of 
your being in Switzerland to realise a long- 
cherished wish? I shall be no trouble to 
you; I do not ask you even to receive me 
under your roof, unless indeed you happen 
to have a spare room or two at your dis- 
posal. You can make arrangements for me 
and my maid to live en pension at one of 
those excellent hotels which I am told 
abound on the banks of the lake, and I 





can spend all my days with you with- 
out feeling myself either a burden or an 
expense.” 

‘““What are we to do, Lina?” asked Sir 
Vernon, when his elder daughter had read 
the letter; “your aunt will be a terrible’ 
bore in any case, but I suppose she will be 
a little less of a nuisance if we put her out 
of the house.” 

“There are three spare rooms,” said Lina, 
“Tt would be rather inhospitable to send 
her to an hotel—if ‘she will not be any 
trouble to you, dear’ father-——” : 

“Oh, she will be no trouble to me,” said 
Sir Vernon. ‘“T’ll take care of that.” 

“Then I think’ you had better let me 
write and ask her to stay with us.” 

“Ask her!” quoth Sir Vernon; “ egad, 
she has asked herself.” 

The letter was written, and by return of 
post there came a gushing reply, announcing 
that Mrs. Ferrers had broken the intelligence | 
of her departure to dear Marmaduke, who 
had borne the blow better than might have 
been expected, and who was amiably re- 
signed to the loss of his wife’s society during 
the ensuing six weeks. Is not a modern 
Anglican cleric bound to imitate in somewise 
the example of the early Christian martyrs? 
Fire or sword he is not called upon to suffer, 
nor to fight with wild beasts in the arena; 
but these small domestic deprivations are a 
scourge of the flesh, which tend to exercise 
his heroic temper. 

“Todd,” said Marmaduke, in a fat and 
unctuous voice, “ you must take particular 
care of me while your mistress is away. 
You know what I like, Todd, and you 
must make sure that I always have it.” 

Mrs. Ferrers arrived one sunny afternoon, 
with three Saratoga trunks and the newest 
thing in sunshades. She had a generally 
exhausted air after her journey, and de- 
clared that she seemed to have been 
travelling since the beginning of the world. 

“The dust, the heat, the glare between 
Paris and Dijon I can never describe,” 
she protested, as she sank into the 
most luxurious of the easy-chairs, which 
her eagle eye had detected at the first 
glance. 

“Please don’t try,” said Gerald; “ we 
went through it all ourselves.” 

“Tt was something too dreadful,” mur- 
mured Aunt Rhoda, locking so cool and 
ladylike in her pale-grey cashmere gown 
and flounced sicilienne petticoat, that it was 
difficult to believe she had ever been a 
victim to dust and heat. 

She was refreshed with tea and bread-and- 
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butter, and looked round her with placid 
satisfaction. 

“Tt is really very sweet,” she murmured. 
“This villa reminds me so much of the 
Fothergills’ place just above Teddington 
Lock—the lawn—the flower-beds—every- 
thing. But, do you know, Switzerland is 
not quite so Swiss as I expected to find 
it.” 

“That was just what Daphne said,” 
answered Madoline. 

“Did she really?” murmured Aunt 
Rhoda, looking across at Daphne, who was 
sitting idly by the low tea-table. Mrs. 
Ferrers felt a little vexed with herself 
at being convicted of coinciding with 
Daphne. 

“T suppose it is inevitable,” she said, 
with a lofty air, “that a place of which 
one has dreamed all one’s life, which one 
has pictured to oneself in all the brightest 
colours of one’s own mind and fancy, should 
be just a little disappointing. It was 
tiresome to be told at Geneva that Mont 
Blane had not been seen for weeks, and 
it was provoking to find the cabman hor- 
ribly indifferent about Rousseau—for, of 
course, I made a point of going to see his 
house.” 

“And did you go to Ferney?” asked 
Daphne eagerly. “ Isn’t it pretty?” 

“My dear Daphne, you forget that I am 
a clergyman’s wife,” said Mrs. Ferrers with 
dignity. ‘‘Do you suppose that-I would 
worship at the shrine of a man who made 
a mock of religion ?” 

“ Not of religion,” muttered Gerald, “but 
of priestcraft.” 

‘*But you wereinterested about Rousseau,” 
said Daphne. “I thought they were both 
wicked men—that there was nothing to 
choose between them.” 

“‘Voltaire’s infidelity was more notorious,” 
replied Mrs. Ferrers; “I could never have 
told Marmaduke that I had visited the 
house of an avowed ‘ 

“ Deist,” interjected Gérald. 

Hard pressed, Mrs. Ferrers was con- 
strained to admit that she had never read a 
line written by either Voltaire or Rousseau, 
and that she had only a kind of dictionary 
idea of the two men, so vague that their 
images might at any moment become 
confounded in her mind. 

When she had reposed a little after her 
journey, and had seen the contents of the 
Saratoga trunks arranged in wardrobe and 
drawers, Aunt Rhoda showed herself a most 
ardent votary of the picturesque. She had 
a volume of Byron in her hand all day, and 








quoted his description of Leman and Chillon 
in a way that was almost as. exasperating as 
the torture inflicted bya professional punster. 
She insisted upon being taken to Chillon 
on the morning after her arrival. She made 
Gerald organise an excursion from Evian to 
the mountain village above, at the foot of 
the Dent d’Oche, for the following day. 
She made them take her to the Rochers 
de Naye, to the Gorge du Chauderon ; to 
Lausanne by steamer one day, to Nyon 
another day. She was always exploring the 
guide-books:in search of excursions that 
could be managed between sunrise and 
sundown. 

Sir Vernon, having settled himself in his 
study at Montreux, with books and papers 
about him, was just as much dependent for 
his comfort and happiness upon Lina’s 
society as ever he had been at South Hill. 
It was out of the question that a daughter 
so unselfish and devoted could leave her 
invalid father day after day. Thus it hap- 
pened that Madoline in a manner dropped 
out of the excursionising party. Gerald 
could not be dispensed with—though he 
more than once declared in favour of staying 
at home—for nobody else was familiar with 
these shores, and Mrs. Ferrers protested that 
it would be impossible to get on without 
him. 

‘* You all have your Baedekers,” he argued, 
** and you are only going over beaten tracks. 
What more can you want?” 

* Beaten tracks!” exclaimed Aunt Rhoda 
indignantly. “I’m sure those pathways you 
took us up yesterday, on the way to the 
Dent d’Oche, had never been trodden upon 
except by the cows. And I hate groping 
about with my nose in a guide-book. One 
always misses the things best worth seeing. 
Do you think we could get on without him, 
Daphne ?” she asked in conclusion, appeal- 
ing to her younger niece, to whom she had 
been unusually amiable ever since her 
arrival, 

“T think we might manage without Mr. 
Goring,” Daphneanswered gravely, with never 
a glance at Gerald. She had scrupulously 
avoided all direct association with him of 
late. “ Edgar and I are getting to know 
Switzerland and Swiss ways wonderfully 
well.” 

“ Have you ever. been to the Gorge du 
Chauderon ?” asked Aunt Rhoda. 

Daphne confessed that this particular 
locality was unknown to her.’ She did not 


even know what the Gorge was, except that | 


it sounded, in a general way, like a glen or 
ravine. 
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“Then how can you talk such arrant 
nonsense ?” demanded her aunt contemp- 
tuously, “ What good could you or Edgar 
be in a place that neither of you have ever 
seen in your lives? You can’t know the 
proper way to get to it, or the safest way to 
get away from it. We should all tumble 
over some hidden precipice, and break our 
necks.” 

“Baedeker doesn’t say anything about 
precipices,” said Daphne, with her eyes on 
that authority. 

“ Baedeker thinks no more of precipices 
than I think of a country lane,” answered 
Aunt Rhoda. 

“T am sure Lina would like to have 
Mr. Goring at home sometimes,” said 
Daphne. Gerald had strolled out into the 
garden while they talked. ‘Could we not 
get a guide?” 

“T detest guides,” replied her aunt, who 
knew that those guardians of the strangers’ 
safety were expensive, and fancied she might 
have to pay her share of the cost. ‘“ Gerald 
may just as well be with us as moping here. 
I know what my brother is, and that he will 
keep Lina dancing attendance upon him all 
day long.” 

Mr. Goring went with them everywhere, 
and seemed nothing loath to labour in their 
service. He knew the ground thoroughly, 
and led them over it in a quiet leisurely 
way, unknown to the average tourist, who 
goes everywhere in a scamper, and returns 
to his native land with his mind full of 
confused memories. He had to put up with 
a great deal of Aunt Rhoda’s society, during 
all these excursions, and was gratified with 
lengthy confidences from that lady; for 
Daphne was loyal to her faithful lover, and 
walked with him, and talked with him, and 
gave him as much of her company as was 
possible. She talked of Hawksyard and her 
future mother-in-law, of the tenants, and the 
villagers, the horses and dogs. She talked 
of hunting and shooting, of everything which 
most interested her lover ; and then she went 
home in the evening so weary and worn out 
and heart-sick that she was glad to sit quietly 
in the verandah after dinner, petting a tawny 
St. Bernard dog, called Monk, a gigantic 
animal, who belonged to the house, and 
who had attached himself to Daphne from 
her first coming, with a warm regard. He 
was her sole companion very often in her 
boating excursions, when she went roaming 
about the lake in her light skiff, enjoying all 
the loveliness of the scene, as she could only 
enjoy it, in perfect solitude. 

“Surely it is hardly safe for that child to 





go about without a boatman,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Ferrers, as she stood at the open 
window of her brother’s study, watching the 
swallow-sail as it flitted across the sunlit 
ripples, bending to every movement of the 
water. ‘“ Vernon, do you know that the lake 
is over a thousand feet deep ?” 

“TI don’t think the depth of water makes 
any difference,” replied Sir Vernon calmly. 
“The Avon is deep enough to drown her ; 
yet we never troubled ourselves about her 
aquatic amusements in Warwickshire. I 
have Turchill’s assurance that she is perfect 
mistress of her boat, and I think that ought 
to be enough.” 

* Of course if you are satisfied I ought to 
be,” said Mrs. Ferrers, with her ladylike 
shrug ; “but I can only say that if I had a 
daughter I should not encourage her in a 
taste for boating. In the first place because 
I cannot dispossess my mind of the idea of 
danger, and in the second because I consider 
such an amusement revoltingly masculine. 
Daphne’s hands are ever so much wider 
since she began to row. I was horrified 
the other day at discovering that she wears 
six-and-a-half gloves.” 

Daphne liked those quiet mornings on 
the lake, or a ramble among vineyards or 
orchards, with Monk for her sole companion, 
better than the formal pilgrimages to some 
scene made famous by the guide-books. 
Those excursions with her aunt and Mr. 
Goring and Edgar had become passing 
wearisome. The strain upon her spirits was 
too great. The desire to appear gay, and 
happy, and at ease, exhausted her. The 
effort to banish thought and memory, and to 
take a rapturous pleasure in the beauty of a 
picturesque scene, or the glory of a summer 
sky, was becoming daily more severe. To 
talk twaddle with Edgar, to smile in his 
face, with that gnawing pain, that passion 
of longing and regret always troubling 
her soul, was a slow torture which she 
began to think must sooner or later be 
mortal. 

“ Can I go on living like this for ever?” 
she asked herself, after one of those endless 
summer days, when, in the same boat, in the 
same carriage with Gerald Goring, lunching at 
the same inn, admiring the same views, tread- 
ing the same narrow paths or perilous wooden 
footbridges, she had yet contrived to keep 
herself aloof from him. “Can I always go 
on acting a part—pretending to be true 
when I am false to the core of my wicked 
heart ; pretending to be happy when I am 
miserable ?” 

The mountains and the lake were beginning 
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to lose something of their enchantment, 
something of their power to lift her out of 
herself and to make her forget human 
sorrow amidst the immensities of Nature. 
She did not love them less as they grew 
familiar, nay, her love increased with her 
knowledge ; but the distraction diminished. 
She could think of herself and her own 
sorrow now, under the walls of Chillon, just 
as keenly as in the elm-walk in Stratford 
churchyard. The wide lake glittering in the 
morning sun was no longer a magical picture, 
before which every thought of self faded. 
Gliding dreamily along the blue water she 
gave herself up to a sadness that was half 
bitter, half sweet ; bitter, because she knew 
that her life was to be spent apart from 
Gerald Goring ; sweet, because she was so 
certain of his love. He told her of it every 
day, however carefully she avoided all direct 
association with him: told her by veiled 
words, by stolen looks, by that despondency 
and gloom which hung about him like a 
cloud. Love has a hundred subtle ways of 
revealing itself. A fatal passion needs not 
to be expounded in the preachments of a 
St. Preux, in the moral lectures and in- 
tellectual flights of a Julie. Briefer—and 
more direct—is the language of an unhappy 
love. It reveals itself unawares ; it escapes 
from the soul unconsciously, as the perfume 
from the rose. 

Daphne was very thankful when her 
aunt’s active and insatiable spirit was 
fain to subside into repose; not because 
Mrs. Ferrers was tired of sight-seeing, but 
simply because she had conscientiously done 
every lion within a manageable distance of 
Montreux. In her secret soul Aunt Rhoda 
thought contemptuously of the bluest, 
biggest lake in Switzerland, and all the 
glory. of the Savoy range. Had not these 
easily-reached districts long ceased to be 
fashionable? Her soul yearned for Ragatz 
or Davos, St. Moritz or Pontresina, the 
only places of which people with any pre- 
tence to good style ever talked nowadays. 
It was all very well for Byron to be eloquent 
about Lake Leman or eestatic about Mont 
Blanc ; for in his time railways and monster 
steamboats had not vulgarised Savoy, and a 
gentleman might be rapturous about scenes 
which were only known to the travelled 
Englishman. But to-day, when every 
Cook’s tourist had scaled the Montanvert, 
when ’Arry was a familiar figure on the 
skirts of the Great Glacier, who could feel 
any pride or real satisfaction in a prolonged 
residence on the Lake of Geneva? With all 
those subtle wiles of which a worldly woman 





is mistress, did Mrs. Ferrers try to direct 
her brother’s thoughts and fancies towards 
the Engadine. She reminded him how the 
fashionable London physician had lauded 
the life-giving, youth-renewing quality of 
the atmosphere, and had particularly reeom- 
mended Pontresina, if he could but manage 
the journey. 

* But I can’t manage it, and I don’t 
mean to manage it,” retorted Sir Vernon 
testily. “Do you suppose I am going 
to endure a jolting drive of twenty-four 
hours x 

*‘ Fourteen at most,” murmured his sister. 

“ A great deal you know about it! Do 
you think I am going to be carted up hill 
and down hill in order to get beforehand 
with winter on a bleak plateau, diversified 
with glaciers and pine-trees? It is absurd 
to suggest such a thing to a man in weak 
health.” 

“Tt is for your health that I make 
the suggestion, Vernon,” replied his sister 
meekly. ‘“ You cannot deny that Dr. 
Cavendish recommended the Engadine.” 

‘Simply because the Engadine is the 
last fad of the moneyed classes, ‘These 
doctors all sing the same song. One year 
they send everyone to Egypt, another year 
they try to popularise Aigiers. One would 
suppose they were in league with Continental 
railways and steam companies. One mightget 





one’s nerves braced just as well at Broadway’ 


or Malvern, or on the Cornish Downs ; one 
might get well or die just as comfortably at 
Penzance or Torquay. You quite ignore 
the trouble of a change of quarters. I have 
made myself thoroughly comfortable here. 
If I were to go to the Engadine I should 
take only Lina and Jinman,.and you would 
have to take Daphne home, and keep her at 
the Rectory till our return.” 

This was not at all what Mrs. Ferrers had 
in view. She had taken for granted that if 
she could induce her brother to go to the 
Engadine, she would be taken, as a matter 
of course, in his train. He was a free- 
handed man in all domestic matters, though 
he very often grumbled about his poverty ; 
and he would have paid his sister’s expenses 
without a thought, if he were willing to 
endure her company. But it seemed that 
he was not willing, and that she had been 
unconsciously urging him to her own ruin. 
To have her Swiss experiences suddenly cut 
short, to have that audacious little flirt 
Daphne planted upon her for a month’s 
visit! The thing was too horrible to con- 
template. 

“My dear Vernon, 


” she exclaimed with 
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affectionate eagerness, “if you do not feel 
yourself equal to the journey it would be 
madness to undertake it.” 

“ Exactly my own idea. Please say no 
more about it,” he answered coldly. “ I am 
sorry you are tired of Montreux.” 

“Tired ! I adore the place. It is posi- 
tively delicious. A little stifling, perhaps, 
in the heat of the day ; but beyond measure 
lovely.” 

After this Mrs. Ferrers never more spoke 
word about St. Moritz or Pontresina. She 
saw by last week’s Society Papers that every- 
body worth talking about was taking his or 
her pleasure in that exalted region ; but she 
only sighed and kept silence. The Society 
Papers ignored Lake Leman altogether, nor 
did they ever mention Mont Blanc. It 
seemed as if they hardly knew that such 
things existed. Their contributors all went 
straight through. Aunt Rhoda remembered 
how, many years before, when she had gone 
through the Trossachs, and had been full of 
enthusiasm and delight, and had gone home 
proud of her tour, her travelled friends had 
so scorned her that she had never again 
ventured to mention Katrine or Lomond, 
Inversnaid or the Falls of Clyde. 

She settled down as well as she could to 
the domestic quiet of Montreux ; the morn- 
ings and afternoons in the garden ; the ever- 
lasting novels and poetry and crewel work ; 
Daphne and the St. Bernard sitting on the 
sloping grass by the edge of the water, or 
loitering about among the flowers, She 
bore this luxurious monotony as long as 
she could, and then she was seized with a 
happy thought which opened a little vista 
of variety. 

She discovered, one sultry afternoon, that 
Lina was looking pale and fagged, and called 
her brother’s attention to that fact. 

**T don’t wish to alarm you, Vernon,” she 
said, as they were all sitting at afternoon-tea 
on the lawn, in the shade of a magnificent 
willow, whose long tresses trailed in the lake; 
“but I believe if you don’t give Lina a little 
change from this baking valley, she will be 
seriously ill.” 

“ Pray don’t say that, Aunt Rhoda; I 
assure you that I am perfectly well,” remon- 
strated Madoline, looking up from her cups 
and saucers. ; 

** My dear, you are one of those unselfish 
creatures who go on pretending to be well 
until they sink,” replied Mrs. Ferrers, with 
an air of knowing ever so much more about 
Lina than Lina knew herself. “ You are lan- 
guishing—positively pining for mountain air. 
Everybody is not created with the constitu- 





tion of a salamander,” she added with a 
contemptuous glance at Daphne, who was 
sitting in the full glare of the afternoon sun, 
“and for anybody except a salamander this 
place for the last three days has been almost 
intolerable. Dearly as I love you all, and 
delighted as I am to be with you, it has been 
only the idea of the dust and the heat of the 
railways that has prevented my going back 
to Warwickshire.” 

Sir Vernon looked uneasily at his beloved 
daughter. He had kept her a great deal 
about him; he had let her stay at home to 
bear him company, when the others were 
breathing the cool air of the lake, or climb- 
ing into the fresher atmosphere of the hills ; 
and now it slowly dawned upon-him that 
his selfishness might have endangered her 
health. Rhoda was always an alarmist— 
one of those unpleasant people who scent 
calamity afar off, and are prescient of coming 
trouble in the hour of present joy—but it 
was true that Madoline was pale and languid- 
looking. She had a fatigued look, and her 
beauty had lost much of its bloom and 
freshness. 

“Tina is not looking well,” he said, 
glancing at her uneasily ; “ what can we do 
for you, dear?” 

“ Nothing, father,” answered Lina with 
her gentle smile; “there is nothing the 
matter.” 

“You told me this morning that you 
could not sleep last night,” murmured Mrs, 
Ferrers. 

“Tt was a very warm night,” admitted 
Lina, vexed at her aunt’s fussiness. 

“Warm! It was stifling. This lake is 
at the bottom of a basin, completely shut in 
by hills,” said Mrs, Ferrers, as if she had 
made a discovery. “I'll tell you what we 
could do, Vernon. I might take the two 
girls up to the hotel at Glion, or at Les 
Avants. ‘They are both very nice rustic 
hotels, clean and airy. A few days in that. 
mountain air would pick Lina up wonder- 
fully.” 

** Would you like to go, dear?” asked 
Sir Vernon doubtfully. 

“JT should like it of all things, if you 
would go with us,” answered his daughter ; 
* but I don’t want to leave you.” 

“Never mind me, Lina. I can get on 
pretty well for a few days, sorely as I shall 
miss you. I suppose three or four days will 
be enough?” 

‘“‘ Ample,” said Mrs. Ferrers, delighted at 
having gained her point. ‘ We can ramble 
about and see everything that is to be seen 
in three or four days,” 
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“So be it, then. Start as soon as you 
like. You had better send Jinman up 
at once to engage rooms for you. ‘This 
is Monday. I suppose if you start to- 
morrow morning you can come back on 
Friday.” 

“Certainly. Three days in that magni- 
ficent air will be quite long enough to make 
Lina strong,” replied Mrs. Ferrers, assured 
that in three days she would have exhausted 
the pleasures of a lively hotel and picturesque 
surroundings. 

“JT wish you were coming with us, dear 
father,” said Madoline. 

“My dearest, do you think it would do 
me any good to have my old bones dragged 
up an almost perpendicular hill, and to put 
up with the indifferent accommodation of a 
rustic hotel. Iam much better taking my 
ease here. The young men will want to go 
with you, no doubt.” 

“Tf you please, sir,” answered Edgar. 

Gerald Goring said never a word, but it 
was taken for granted that he meant to go. 
He and Madoline must, of course, be in- 
separable, until that solemn knot should be 
tied which would make them one and 
indivisible for ever and ever. 





THE SUN-VOICE. 

Ir is trite to say that the progress 
of science is filling the world with mar- 
vels far beyond those the most un- 
disciplined imaginations have conceived. 
Scarcely a week passes but the report of 
a discovery, or the amplification of a dis- 
covery, gives the newspapers an interest 
beyond politics or the most important 
records of commerce. For the new dis- 
covery often portends serious modifications 
in the opinions and worldly fortunes of 
millions. Each scientific truth places man 
in a new attitude to Nature, and lessens 
by one link the chain of his ignorance. 
Intellectual chaos is diminished, and order 
makes progress. The true wonder lies in 
the fact, that every discovery is ultimately 
found to be of advantage to mankind. 
However remote and meaningless it may 
seem at the beginning, it ends in elevat- 
ing and blessing our race. And dis- 
covery is so fecund in further discovery. 
A trifling accidental observation of phe- 
nomena expands into an immense mass 
of useful knowledge; a toy ends in 
adding many cubits to our intellectual 
stature. 

Galvani’s dead frog has created a new 





science of biology and of psychology. 
Volta’s battery has made civilisation 
assured beyond the peril of decay or 
interruption. The electric telegraph has 
set up a mode of communication that can- 
not be stayed by all the barbaric hordes 
in the world. No more will an Alexander 
or Napoleon overwhelm the world with 
blood and fire; the swiftest conquerer’s 
march is as the slow creeping of the 
glacier to the lightning voice, which pro- 
claims his designs to all the corners. of 
the earth. 

Although still in its youth, the electric 
telegraph is the fruitful parent of a wonder- 
ful family. Most notable of these is the 
telephone. What this will accomplish 
cannot be imagined; but already it is 
beginning to revolutionise internal com- 
mercial and social communications. It is 
giving an impetus to business that will 
drive it at a speed of which we, strenuous 
toilers, have no adequate understanding. 
But before its possibilities are more than 
sketched out, behold it the parent of 
another family of wondrous servants pre- 
pared to do the behests of humanity. Its 
offspring, the photophone, or sun-voice, is 
already born, and what it may bring to 
pass, in knowledge and human destiny, is 
undreamt of in the pres:nt philosophy. 
Its first services have transported us into 


such ethereal regions that the steadiest: 


brains reel. It has opened up a radiating 
wilderness of wonders, on whose frontiers 
the hardiest savants stand amazed. 

The discoveries of Professor Graham 
Bell are undoubtedly the most extraordi- 
nary of all that mark the time in which 
we live. They reveal an intimacy of cor- 
respondence between the sun and man 
far greater than had been supposed. 
Every step in the study of solar physics 
has shown a further dependence of terres- 
trial life upon the glorious luminary for 
its beauty and its energy. The last con- 
clusions of astronomers and meteorologists 
leave no doubt that all creatures exist 
through the sun. In every variation of 
the solar atmosphere there is a variation of 
human well-being, and also in that of the 
lower forms of life. The famines, the 
abundances, the epidemic diseases which 
afflict men, animals, and vegetation, are 
due to changes in the great centre whence 
all energy proceeds. And so are the 
sequential changes in human history. The 
ebbs and flows of commercial vigour are 
dependent upon the primal forces which 
lie more than ninety millions of miles 
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away. Bountiful harvests are transmuted 
into increased human activities; dearths 
act like a brake upon the wheels of pro- 
gress. Even in Britain, where food-supplies 
pour in from all parts of the earth, and 
where there is no direct connection between 
scarcity and hunger, vitality droops when 


| the sun ceases to give a normal flood of 


rays. Though we have erected powerful 
barriers between famine and death by our 
civilisation, we cannot escape the influence 
of a beclouded sun. As vegetal products 
languish and refuse their increase, the 
population begins to lose the native hue 
of its resolution; mercantile enterprise 
dwindles; the captains of industry are 
bereft of their valour ; anxiety, care, fear, 
despair, invade the exchanges; money 
stagnates in its owners’ pockets. The com- 
mercial sky is a reflex of the celestial sky. 
Gloomy prophecies are delivered on all 
sides that the glory of Britain has de- 
parted, and that her course must be 
downwards evermore. 

The peculiar characteristic of such a time 
is the almost universal despondency. With 
rare exceptions, everybody is depressed, 
disheartened, dismayed. No matter how 
little bad times may injure them, or how 
secure they may be against the worst evils 
prevailing, men refuse to be cheerful, and 
join in the common panic. An epidemic 
of hypochondria rages, and men cannot 
struggle against it. The exceptional few, 
who by unusual physical strength, by 
reason, by wide acquaintance with financial 
history, stand opposed to the rest, speak 
in vain. Though they prove by infallible 
data that no bad times can endure beyond 
a season, they receive no thanks for the 
cheering assurance. On the contrary, they 
are charged with a flippant optimism, 
highly inappropriate in the general mourn- 
ing. 
A few days of bright sunshine and an 
elevation of temperature produce a magical 
change in opinions. Hope prevails again, 
the future looks joyous, and care and 


| physic are together thrown to the dogs. 


These are the obvious effects of solar 
stimulation and its absence. In addition, 
the sun influences us in multiform modes. 
It is no exaggeration to say that every 
human being quivers incessantly like a 
perturbed magnetic needle, as the solar 
forces vary in their intensities. Ifa spike 
of sensitive steel dances in time to every 
tremor of the sun’s photosphere, how much 
more do the exquisitely-poised molecules 
of the nervous system? ‘The most respon- 





sive magnet is inert compared with the 
living metals that bound in our veins. It 
is the dash of solar fire upon the phos- 
phorus of the brain which sets the intellect 
aflame; and by the illumination we per- 
ceive how tremendous is the relationship 
between sun and man. 

All our sensations are due to the sun, 
from the most palpable to the mysterious 
feelings which traverse our souls from time 
to time. The strongest and the most 
irreflective have periods of mental exalta- 
tion and depression, which come and go in 
spite of circumstances and volition. The 
more finely organised are continually 
vibrating with changes of mood. Men 
and women of extreme sensibility exhibit 
impressibility in its highest degrees. Of 
such stuff are poets, seers, and the great 
discoverers made. They are more alive 
than the rest of mankind, because the 
solar currents rush through them more 
swiftly; and therefore the number of their 
ideas are greater. Life is movement, and 
the more mental actions performed in a 
given time, the larger is the life. 

The intuitions which flash upon great 
men are currents of light focussed upon a 
series of ideas that become resolved into 
one master-fact; scattered rays of thought 
are condensed into a mighty generalisation, 
and, in an instant, the poet or the savant 
has lived from the dawn of time to its 
fading twilight. 

By the researches of Professor Bell we 
now know that the sun enables us to hear 
as well as see. It makes all things vocal. 
A puff of tobacco-smoke, a few drops 
of sulphuric ether, have a message to 
deliver to the hearer. The grand science 
of the future will be to translate these 
molecular utterances into comprehensive 
speech. 

In the sounds of the world around us 
there are immense numbers which are 
comprehensible though inarticulate. The 
many utterances of the dog are as well 
understood as though he were addressing 
us in human speech ; that arises from the 
long intimacy between the two races. We 
do not know the meaning of the cries of all 
the domestic animals, but those most fre- 
quently made are plain to all having care 
of them. The roar of the lion strikes 
terror into man and beast, though heard 
for the first time; so does the hiss of the 
serpent and the scream of birds of prey. 
This is the natural language of menace. The 
songs of birds give delight to the listener, 
but why we know not. The boom of the 
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stormy sea and the howl of the tempest in 
the forest have a powerful influence upon 
all creatures, and though it may be in part 
from the dangers associated with high 
velocity of the wind, that does not explain 
all the sensations. The weird wail of the 
night wind through the chinks and cran- 
nies of the house lowers our spirits to its 
sad key, in spite of ourselves ; so does the 
plaintive melody of the minor scale... It 
would seem that certain sounds depress 
vitality, while others raise them. The 
clang of trumpets and the roll of drums 
excite all sorts of people. Even the 
ardent disciples of peace find themselves 
marching in unison to the strains of war- 
like measures. Who does not respond to the 
ineffable spell of village bells vibrating in 
the evening air ? 

Acoustics have so far been left in the 
hands of mathematicians; but another 
order of savants will be needed to explain 
their deeper significations. We cannot be 
content to be told that sound is only a 
series of aérial undulations moving at 
different velocities. We want to know 
why certain sounds affect us in certain 
ways, and the want will no doubt be 
satisfied. 

The human ear is being continually 
perfected. Civilised men can appreciate 
sounds, and combinations of sounds, that 
are unperceived by savages. Among 
barbarians of a low type, melody is 
unknown ; what musical faculty they have 
is displayed in a rythmical beating of 
sonorous substances. The advance from 
this monotone to the orchestral perform- 
ances at the Handel Festivals is so 
vast; that we might deem the performers 
beings of widely divergent species. Music 
among ourselves has greatly developed 
during the past fifty years ; there is scarcely 
a house without some musical instrument, 
singing is taught in all schools, concerts 
multiply throughout the land; music in 
some form or other is the recreation 
and delight of millions/ where it was 
limited to a cultivated few. The mean- 
ing of this is a growth of the faculty of 
hearing. 

Common people now enjoy the works 
of the great composers; not merely the 
melodies, but the harmonious combinations. 
The fact that orchestral concerts are more 
and more patronised, proves that the 
national ear can appreciate the architecture 
of the world of tones, and that the massive 
and gorgeous structures of Mendelssohn, 
Meyerbeer, and Wagner are correctly pic- 





tured in the mind. And it is to be noted 
that modern musicis ceasing to be melodious 
and becoming harmonious. Wagner’s works 
are striking evidences of this ; instead of 
arias we now have vast billows of sound 
flowing in mazy volumes, that grow huger 
and more complicated with each new 
composition. 

The growth of aural discrimination will 
be accelerated as the nervous sensibility of 
our race advances, and those who follow us 
will hear sounds, simple and compound, 
that are imperceptible to us. Nature will 
be to them grander and more communica- 
tive than she is to ourselves, just as we 
have a broader life than our. fathers. 
Every expansion of faculty is an addition 
to the wealth of life, is a closer corres- 
pondence between man and the forces of 
the universe. How rapid the advance has 
been in the recent past is seen in the 
growth of modern music. The diatonic 
scale is only a few centuries old. Out of 
the chaos of sounds, that first produced 
order; and the world of defined tone that 
has since come into existence is immense. 
Some of the greatest intellects have em- 
ployed all their genius upon it. Bach, 
Beethoven, Handel, and others have done 
as much in this invisible domain of Nature, 
as Kepler, Newton, Herschell, and others 
have done in the kindred domain of visible 
things. 


In another field, telegraphists prove how 


correctly the ear can register sounds. Those 
who have been trained to receive messages 
by the sounding instrument, can tell by its 
clickings the import of a telegram just asthe 
uninitiated do by their eyes. What appears 
to an ordinary listener as a mere confused 
patter of sounds, is, tothe instructed, speech 
in its plainest form. 

One thing seems likely to follow from 
Professor Bell’s discovery of the audibility 
of molecular motion, and that is a new 
method of chemical analysis. Each elemen- 
tary body has no doubt a definite note, 
and compounds will have their harmonies 
and discords. The ears of physicists will 
be trained to decipher molecular tones, and 
who can say what marvels they will dis- 
close? We know what almost incredible 
revelations spectrum analysis has yielded, 
since it came into use. It may well be 
that the new mode of molecular investiga- 
tion, due to Professor Bell, will add to the 
empire of knowledge territories as immense 
as those conquered by the spectrum. In 
both, it is light which tells us of the 
hidden mysteries of the universe; and by 
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using the methods alternatively, they will 
doubtlessly confirm the facts obtained by 
each. 

The queries that arise out of the dis- 
covery of the photophone are so numerous 
that they embarrass the most able physicist. 
Foremost among them is that of the new- 
found power of the sunbeam. What is 
this? In the words of Professor Bell: 
“ An invisible beam is brought to a focus, 
is rendered parallel by a second lens, and 
a musical note is developed in the tele- 
phone. I do not pretend to say what the 
nature of these rays is, but it is difficult to 
believe they can be heat-rays, for, in the 
first place, hard rubber is a substance 
which becomes heated when exposed to 
the sun’s rays, and does not, therefore, 
transmit heat to any appreciable extent.” 

The further experiments of Professor 
Bell prove conclusively that it is not the 
heat-rays which make molecules vocal. 
What rays are they, then? The actinic, 
or chemical rays, which paint the world in 
such splendid colours, and which do the 
photographer’s work? Or are they. those 
singular dark lines which intersect the spec- 
trum, and whose agency has yet to be ac- 
counted for? So much is known of the 
special operations of the different parts of 
the solar beam, that we cannot be long in 
determining to which part is due the mole- 
cular sounds now engaging the attention of 
the scientific world. 

Another query arises. Is the discovery 
of Professor Bell a re-discovery? Have 
the solar rays spoken to the sages who 
slumber in the depths of the past? Many 
truths of modern science have been guessed 
at by the early philosophers. Pythagoras 
declared that the movement of the stars 
produced a divine harmony, which could 
be heard by the wise. The myth of Mem- 
non indicates some knowledge possessed 
by the ancients of the audibility of the 
sun’s rays. The famous statue at Thebes 
became vocal when the sun rose and the 
beams fell upon it, and it continued to 
sing joyously all the day. When the orb 
sank to the west, a wailing cry seemed to 
deplore the departure of the light. A 
new interest arises in the old legend, and 
another link is added to the evidence 
that the old mythology of the Egyptians 
and Greeks arose out of a primitive natural 
philosophy. 

But not only are we transported to the 
remote speculators of the scientific past ; 
we are hurled into the depths of the future 
by the savants of the present, who see in 











the new discovery means of intercommu- 
nication that will add immeasurable powers 
to those now possessed by mankind. One 
of the savants, M. Armengaud the younger, 
of Paris, has struck out a collateral inven- 
tion to the photophone, little less marvel- 
lous than itself. It is an instrument which 
he proposes to call the “telestroscope.” 
By means of this, he says, we shall be able 
to see objects situated upon any part of 
the earth’s surface, and at any distance 
from the observer. His reasoning is based 
upon the laws of reflection of images. All 
objects reach our eyes by means of luminous 
rays ; the problem is, to transport them to 
such distances as we desire. The scientists 
to whom M. Armengaud has communicated: 
his conception are confident of its feasibility. 
So it may come to pass that we shall see 
and hear our most distant corresponderits 
while they communicate with us.. A 
merchant in London, by telephone and 
telestroscope, will be brought into some- 
thing like contact with a client at San 
Francisco, Shanghai, St. Petersburg, Yeddo, 
or elsewhere. It is true there are many 
difficulties in the way, but, with the car- 
dinal principles fully grasped, it may be a 
mere question of details. 

Who can say where the discoveries of the 
subtler powers of Nature will lead us, and 
how far they will modify human thoughts, 
acts, and hopes? One thing is clear, the com- 
munication of man with man will be more 
frequent than before. With a universal 
telephone, humanity will be consolidated 
into one family, inspired with one aim, 
that of bettering the welfare of the race. 
Language will lose its fundamental varia- 
tion, its dialects, its provincialisms, and 
one speech will resound through the earth. 
Our ideas of time will be greatly modified, ° 
and space will have a new significance, 
From our quiet room at home, we shall 
be able to converse with friends in the 
centre of Africa, in the far East, or in the 
glowing wilds of Australia. And, perhaps, 
by means of the telestroscope we shall see 
our interlocutors face to face!* Nor will 
that be all. We shall see and hear what 
may be in their surroundings, for if it 
be possible to send the images of persons, 
it will be possible to send the images 
of other things. Thus the wild whirl of 
the cataract of Niagara, with the thunders 
of the falls, may be transmitted to us. 
And so may the Titanic explosions and 
menacing glare of Vesuvius and Etna, 
when in eruption. The mystic fires of 
arctic auroras, and the dazzling splendours 
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of tropical sunsets, may lighten our study’s 
solitude, and make a voyage autour de 
ma chambre a veritable tour du monde! 
All that is grand in sight and _ sound, 
throughout the planet, may be brought 
to us, be our whereabouts where it 
may. 

And far beyond the planet, in the awful 
abysses of space, we may have tidings of 
the wonders going on there; for no limit 
seems to exist to the excursions of the 
human mind, by the means of the trans- 
porting forces now placed at its disposal. 
If there be intelligent creatures in tlie 
sister planets, we may find a method of 
communicating our thoughts to them, and 
for receiving theirs in return. Light is the 
universal messenger, that flies from world 
to world, from sun to sun, from galaxy to 
galaxy. If we can find the alphabet of its 
speech, the problem of the Universe will 
approach its solution. 





A THRUSH’S SONG. 


Tue fire burned low, the day was nearly ended, 
And I was sad at heart and all alone ; 
~ thoughts with pain and sorrow so were blended, 
turned impatient with a heart-wrung groan 
To the wide window, where, through small soft rain, 
A sweet thrush raised its lovely liquid strain. 
So am I, said I, vainly ever trying 
To sing my songs through rain that always falls, 
Through night winds bleak that never stay their 
sighing, 
Through such a strife that all my soul appals ; 
There is no room for me; why should I try 
To sing at all, when surely I must die? 


The bird sang on, and through his stream of singing 
I seemed to hear him tell of summer-time ; 

The summer that pale spring is surely bringing 
To bless us with its rosy perfumed clime, 

And so I did forget my present woe 

Tn thinking that this cold grey time will go. 


The bird was silent, and no more for ever 

Could I distinguish him from all the rest ; 
Such birds are all alike ; how could I sever 

This one wild songster with the speckled breast 
From that vast tribe whose songs are sung at eve 
When daylight dies, and mourners sadly grieve? 


What did it matter? ’tis the song that lingers 
Hid in the place that memory claims as his, 
And none may tell when Time’s cold withered fingers 
May ope the shrine where that song surely is, 
The singer dies, but leaves behind the song, 
The only thing that to him doth belong. 


And so, oh, heart ! when thou art sad and tired, 
Still sing thy songs. Perchance when thou art dead 
One little word of hope, one thought inspired, 
May still live on, e’en though thyself art fied. 
And if all dies, yet hast thou done thy best, 
And so hast earned an everlasting rest. 





SIGHT-SEEING IN THE TIME OF 
QUEEN ANNE. 
WE have lately had a waking-up as to 
the architecture, &c., of this period of our 
history, and are confronted wherever we 





turn in London by wonderful houses—the 
like of which never existed out of Holland— 
and to match, of course, we are treated to 
spurious Queen Anne furniture, and silver 
with carefully forged hall-marks. This is, 
doubtless, as it should be. Yet this revival 
has not led to an increased knowledge, 
among the many, of the literature of the 
time ; nor are they better acquainted with 
the inner life of the men and women who 
then existed. The following account of 
the amusements then in vogue, dug out 
from all manner of newspapers, hand- 
bills, &c., will, as far as is possible in the 
limits of a magazine article, endeavour to 
throw some light on the tastes of the 
time. 

Although then lived Addison, Steele, 
Pope, Gay, Swift, Defoe, and a host of 
other great men of letters, the nation at 
large was not a reading one, and Addison 
had to hit the popular taste with his 
Spectator, which was light and pleasant 
reading. The newspapers—the Daily 
Courant, Gazette, Postman, Postboy, and so 
on—were beneath contempt, judged by our 
standard ; poor flimsy little things of one 
leaf, scarcely bigger than half a sheet of fools- 
cap, with one third of the space taken 
up with advertisements, mostly of quack 
medicines. The real news and gossip had 
to be picked up at the coffee-houses. The 
theatres were but few, even for the then 
inhabitants of the metropolis—never more 
than three at one time. There were Drury 
Lane ; the theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields ; 
that in Dorset Gardens, closed in 1703; and 
that built by Vanbrugh in the Haymarket, 
and opened in 1705. 

It certainly was not a great age for 
actors. Among the men there were Cibber 
and the veteran Betterton, who played for 
the last time just before his death in 1710. 
Among the ladies were the rival queens, 
Mrs. Bracegirdle and Mrs. Oldfield. But 
these were all there were of real note. 
One name certainly has come down to 
us, but not entirely on account of his 
acting. His political sympathies caused 
Doggett to be remembered. If he had 
not been a staunch Whig, and had not 
left a coat and badge to be rowed for on 
every First of August (the anniversary 
of the coronation of George the First), 
we should not have heard much of him. 
Besides, there was real danger in coming 
home from the theatre late at night. The 
descendants of the “Tityre tus” and 
“‘Scourers” were abroad at night, and 
Addison, both in Sir Roger de Coverley 
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and in other parts of the Spectator, speaks 
with lively trepidation of the ‘“ Mohocks,” 
who were the Toms and Jerrys of the 
time—only not quite so harmless. 

People were not so musical as now, and 
concerts were rare. Two or three times a 
year they took place at the theatres, but 
even then there was a ballet and a short 
comedy as well. At Hampstead Wells, and 
at Richmond Wells, there were concerts in 
the season, but they were not frequent. 
An advertisement of the latter place states : 
“This Consort to be perform’d but once, 
because of the Queen’s going to the Bath,” 
and it was evidently considered that visitors 
wereto make a day of it. ‘‘ Note.—The Tide 
serves at eleven o’clock in the Morning, and 
Light Nights.” There was music at Spring 
Gardens, Vauxhall, but the company there 
was very mixed; even the good old Sir 
Roger was scandalised by the Mask asking 
him to drink a bottle of mead with her, 
and ‘told her she was a wanton baggage, 
and bade her go about her business.” 
Marybone Gardens, too, were open; but 
the Beggar’s Opera testifies to the class of 
people frequenting them, and Gay also, in 
one of his fables, says : 

Both Hockley Hole and Marybone 
The combats of my dog have known. 

There were no easy methods of loco- 
motion as now, and no inducement to go 
country walks—except, perhaps, to Totten- 
ham Court to, eat syllabubs. The roads 
were very bad ; the heavy lumbering coaches 
were even worse than the Lord Mayor’s 
state equipage, the footmen clustering 
behind being of real service in extricating 
the vehicle when foundered in the mire. 
Ordinary people used sedan-chairs, and the 
river was still used as a highway, and was 
the pleasantest route for recreation. Some 
men frequented the coffee and chocolate 
houses, especially those who would pass 
for wits; but in the main their amusements 
were coarse, yet not worse than they would 
perhaps be now were it not for the 
restraints of society. 

Are there no dog- fights now? Is not 
“ Brummy ” historical? Are prize-fights a 
legend of the past? Is there never such a 
thing as a cock-fight on the intense quiet ? 
Or are rat-pits clean abolished?’ We must 
not blame the men of Queen Anne’s time 
if they occasionally fought a main in the 
cock-pit behind Gray’s Inn Walks; or 
that “gentlemen, gamesters and others” 
went to the bear-garden at Hockley in 
the Hole to see “a match to be fought by 
two Dogs, one from Newgate Market against 








one of Hony Lane Market, at a Bull for 


a Guinea to be spent. Five Let Goes out 
off hand, which goes fairest and farthest 
Wins all; likewise a Green Bull to be 
baited which was never baited before, and 
a Bull to be turned loose with Fire Works 
all over him ; alsoa Mad Ass to be baited; 
with a variety of Bull Baiting and Bear 
Baiting, and a Dog, to be drawn up with 
Fireworks.” A subsequent handbill informs 
us that ‘‘The Famous Bull of fireworks 
pleased the Gentry to admiration.” At 
the same place were fencing-matches, not 
with foils but with swords, and blood 
flowed in earnest; but then every gentle- 
man carried a sword, and naturally would 
look on with interest at such a trial of skill. 
=. advertisement may be taken as a type 
of all. 

“TI, George Gray, born in the City of 
Norwich, who has Fought in most Parts 
of the World ; in all, Twenty Five Times, 
upon a Stage and was never yet Worsted, 
and now lately come to London : do invite 
James Harris to meet and Exercise at these 
following Weapons,viz: Back Sword, Sword 
and Dagger, Sword and Buckler, Single 
Falchon, and Case of Falchons.” 

“‘T, James Harris, Master of the said 
Noble Science of Defence, who formerly 
rid in the Horse Guards, and hath fought 
a Hundred and Ten Prizes, and never left 
a Stage to any Man; will not fail (God 
willing) to meet this brave and bold Inviter 
at the Time and Place appointed, desiring 
Sharp Swords and from him no favour.” 

In all these classes of entertainment the 
victory was frequently arranged beforehand, 
and the wounds were duly paid for. 

Horse racing and betting—as sciences 
—were, of course, unknown at that time. 
Absence of means of locomotion pre- 
vented attendance at country meetings,: 
and the prizes were so small that now 
no one would enter their horses for such 
stakes. 

There were no art galleries in those 
days, and people had to be content with 
the very poor substitute of mechanical 
pictures, two of which were exhibited 
during Queen Anne’s reign at the Duke of 
Marlborough’s Head in Fleet Street. The 
best one is described as partly representing 
“a Landskip and the other part the Water 
or Sea: In the Landskip you see a town 
out of the Gates of which cometh a Coach 
Riding over a Bridge through the Country, 
behind and before the Trees till out of 
Sight: Coming on the Bridge, a Gentle- 
man sitting in the Coach, civilly salutes 
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the Spectating Company. The Turning of 
the Wheels and the Motion of the Horses 
are plainly seen as if Natural and alive. 
There cometh also from the Town Gate a 
Hunter on Horseback, with his Doggs 
behind him, and his Horn at his Side, 
coming to the Bridge he taketh up his 
Horn, and blows it that it is distinctly 
heard by all the Spectators. Another 
Huntsman painted as if Sleeping, and by 
the said Blowing of the Horn awaking, 
riseth up his Head, looks about, and then 
lays down his Head again to Sleep to the 
great Amazement and Diversion of the 
Company. There are also Painted and 
represented Country Men and Women, 
Travellers, Cows and Pack Horses going 
along the Road till out of sight. And ata 
seeming distance on the Hills are several 
Windmills turning and Working. From 
a River or Seaport you see several Sorts 
of Ships and Vessels putting to Sea, 
which Ships by degrees lessen to the sight 
as they seem to Sail further off. Many 
more Varieties too long to be inserted here, 
are Painted and Represented in this 
picture.” 

Mechanical science was further repre- 
sented at the Seven Stars Coffee House 
under the Piazza, Covent Garden, where 
was exhibited what seems to have been 
a kind ‘of velocipede, and ancestor to 
the bicycle. “A Charriot which will go 
five or six Miles an Hour without the 
Assistance of Horses and Measures the 
miles as he goes: it will turn or go back, 
and go up a Hill as well as upon level 
Ground.” 

Also at the Talbot Inn in the Strand 
was to be seen ‘‘a Famous Diving Engine 
with all the Instruments thereunto belong- 
ing, fit for a Man to work Forty Foot deep 
or More in the Sea, in taking Wrecks up, 
or other Things that are lost therein ; if he 
hath occasion for anything below, he calleth 
for them to send it down, he is heard by 
you into the ship.” 

An advertisement in the Daily Courant, 
August 14th, 1703, brings with it a sad 
reminiscence. “Mr. Henry Winstanley’s 
Waterworks being now opened and Several 
Persons coming too late, by reason of the 
Days being shorter, this is to satisfie 
and give Notice, that they will be shown 
from Monday next at Four of the Clock. 
And therefore all Persons that are disposed 
to see them are desired to be there before 
the Time, or exactly at it. And also this 
is further to acquaint that they will not 
be shown this Season longer.than ten or 





fourteen days, by reason of Mr. Winstamley’s | 


having extraordinary occasions of going 
out of Town.” Poor Winstanley! The 
reason of his ‘“‘ going out of town” was to 
superintend the building of the Eddystone 
Lighthouse, which was entirely demolished, 
and disappeared, together with its unfortu- 
nate architect, in the memorable storm of 
the 26th of November, 1703. The exhibi- 
tion seems to have been closed after his 
death till 1709, when it was again opened 
for the benefit of his widow at a house in 
Piccadilly, which was known by “the 
Windmill on the Top of it.” In 1711 
there were “Sea Gods and Goddesses, 
Nymphs, Mermaids, and Satires, all of them 
playing of Waters as Suitable, and some 
with Fire Mingling with the Water.” 
These entertainments were varied, for we 
find in 1715 (which, however, does not 
strictly belong to Queen Anne’s time) that 
“This day will be made a Dairy House, 
entertaining the Boxes and Pit with Curds 
and several sorts of Cream, Milk, Whey, 
Sullibubs, French Bread, Butter and 
Butter Milk, which a Woman playing of 
Water is seen to Churn; while a Milk 
Maid and Fiddler are under a Maypole 
and Garland; with several other rural 
things in Water Works. Coffee and Tea 
will be presented as at other times, and 
all the Curiosities, with the addition of a 


great Tempest of Thunder and Lightning, | 


with Fire mingling with many Cascades 
of Water.” 

There was the glass-blower, who “ dex- 
teriously” made little toys of glass, ‘all 
sorts of Beasts, Birds, Fowls, Images, 
Figures of Men, Women, and Children.” 
He had a “ Wheel that’s turn’d by Humane 
power, which Spins Ten Thousand Yards 
of Glass in less than half an hour.” This 
talented man, moreover, made “ Artificial 
Eyes of Glass to admiration,” and, what 
was more, “he teacheth how they may fix 
them in their Heads themselves.” 

Mrs. Salmon—the Madame Tussaud of 
the period—must not be omitted; but 
space will only admit of one of her adver- 
tisements: “The Royal Offspring ; or the 
Maid’s Tragedy Represented in Wax Work, 
with many moving Figures and these 
Histories following. King Charles the 
First upon the Fatal Scaffold, attended by 
Dr. Juxon, the Bishop of London, and 
the Lieutenant of the Tower, with the 
Executioner and Guards waiting upon our 
Royal Martyr. The Royal Seraglio; or, 
the Life and Death of Mahomet the Third, 
with the Death of Irenic, Princess of 
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Persia, and the fair Sultana Urania. The 
‘Overthrow of Queen Voaditia, and the 
Tragical Death of her two Princely 
Daughters. The Palace of Flora ; or, the 
Roman Superstition. The Rites of Molock; 
/or, the Unhumane Cruelty, with the 
manner of the Canaanitish Ladies, Offering 
up their First-born Infants in Sacrifice to 
that ugly Idol, in whose Belly was a burn- 
ing Furnace to destroy those unhappy 
Children. Margaret, Countess of Hening- 
bergh, lying on a Bed of State, with her 
Three Hundred and Sixty-five Children, 
all born at one Birth, and Baptised by the 
names of Johns and Elizabeths, occasioned 
by the rash Wish of a poor beggar Woman. 
Hermonia, a Roman Lady, whose Father 
offended the Emperor, was sentenced to 
be starved to Death, but was preserved 
by Sucking his Daughter’s Breast. Old 
Mother Shipton, that famous English 
Prophetess, which foretold the Death of 
the White King; all richly dressed and 
composed with so much variety of Invention 
that it is Wonderfully Diverting to all 
Lovers of Art and Ingenuity. All made 
by Mrs. Salmon, and to be seen near 
the Horn Tavern, in Fleet Street. Vivat 
Regine.” This is that house falsely called 
Cardinal Wolsey’s Palace, opposite Chancery 
Lane. Her show was previously in St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand. 

There was another wax-work. show in 
Exeter Change. “ You may go in at any 
of the Doors in the Change and pass 
through the Hatter’s Shop in the outward 
Walk.” “Thereis the Effigies of aComedian 
walking behind the Queen.” A newspaper 
paragraph mentions also that “on Wed- 
nesday last Mrs. Goldsmith, the Famous 
Woman for Wax-work, brought to West- 
minster Abbey the Effigies of that celebrated 
Beauty the late Duchess of Richmond, 
which is said to be the richest Figure 
that ever was set up in King Henry’s 
Chapel.” 

Among the innocent amusements was 
that of “Mr. Clench, of Barnet, who 
Imitated the Horn, Huntsman, and Pack 
of Hounds, the Sham Doctor, Old Woman, 
Drunken Man, the Bells, Flute, Double 
Curtell, the Organ with Three Voices, by 
his own Natural Voice to the greatest Per- 
fection (being the Only Man that ever could 
Attain to so great an Art).” 

Among the acrobats was the famous 
Clark’s successor, “The Surprizing Mr. 
Higgins, that lately perform’d in the 
Queen’s Theatre Royal in the Haymarket, 
now performs at the Rummer, over against 





Bow Lane End, in Cheapside, the same, 
with several other Wonderful Postures 
that he had not Time to perform between 
the Acts.” And there was “The Young 
Posture Master from Exeter,” who did 
wonderful things. ‘He makes his Hip 
and Shoulder Bones meet together... . 
he likewise dances any Dance upon his 
Knees, with his Toes in his Hands, and 
dances true to the Musick,” &c. ; but even 
his talent failed to draw of itself, for he 
was accompanied by ‘a Child of five years 
of age, who does the activity of Tumbling 
to the greatest Perfection ;” and also by a 
Mr. Cornwall, who brought eggs and a live 
hen out of an empty bag, and did tricks 
with cards. 

There was the “Ball of Little Dogs 
come from Lovain, which performs, by 
their cunning Tricks, Wonders in the 
World by Dancing. You shall see one 
of them, named Marquis of Gaillardain, 
whose dexterity is not to be compared ; 
he dances with Mrs. Poncette, his Mis- 
tress, and the rest of their Company, at 
the sound of Instruments; observes so 
well the Cadence that they amaze every 
Body. They have danced in most of 
the Courts of Europe, especially before 
the Queen, and most of the Quality of 
England.” ~ 

Another sight was “The Great Ox that 
has been so long talk’d of, and that has 
been in the News so often, is now come 
to London, and is to be seen any Hour 
of the day at the White Horse Inn in 
Fleet Street, at the same place where the 
great Elephant was seen. This Large and 
Famous Beast, otherwise called the True 
Lincolnshier Ox, is Nineteen Hands High, 
and Four Yards Long from his Face to his 
Rump, and Two Years ago was no bigger 
than another Ox, but has since grown to 
this prodigious Bigness.” 

On Great Tower Hill was a performing 
horse, which, if he did all he was adver- 
tised to do, was certainly a wonder. 
Among other things, “he plays Cards at 
Putt, a thing much to be admired; he 
plays with as much readiness as anyone 
that Plays with him. Tell him that there 
is an Express Warrant come to press him, 
and that he must leave his Master to go 
and serve the French King, unless he can 
find some way to deceive the Press 
Masters, he presently falleth so Lame 
that he can hardly set one foot before 
another; but, telling him that if he is 
Alive he must go, he throweth himself on 
the ground, and with his Legs stretched 
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out stiff, and his tongue lying out of his 
Mouth, as if he were Dead; but telling 
him he must rise and serve Queen Anne, 
he riseth up, and is Extraordinary brisk 


| and chearful.” 


We may smile at the following list of 
wild beasts on show, but we must recollect 


| that it is not so very long since we were 
| without Zoological Gardens, and the only 
| wild animals to be seen were the lions, &c., 


in the Tower, the collectionin Exeter Change, 
and the travelling menageries, which, indeed, 
are even now the only means by which the 
larger proportion of people in this country 
can have practical illustration of natural 
history. 

First let us take “The old She 
Dromedary, lately arrived from Tartary, 
and her young one: they are headed like 
a Horse, ey’d like an Ox, nos’d like a Deer, 
cloven Lipt like a Hare, also neck’d like a 
Swan, tail’d like a Mule, and cloven-footed 
like a Cow.” “The Noble Peccary which 
is very much admir’d by the Learned. 
The Noble Jack Call, the Lion’s Provider, 
which Hunts in the Forest for the Lion’s 
Prey. A Small Egyptian Panther spotted 
like a Leopard. A Strange Monstrous 
Creature, brought from the Coast of 
Brazil, having a head like a Child, Legs 
and Arms very wonderful, with a long 
Tail like a Serpent, wherewith he feeds 
himself as an Elephant doth with his 
Trunk.” ‘Two Wood Monsters from the 
East Indies, Male and Female, being the 
Admirablest Creaturs that ever was seen 
in the Kingdom. Also a little Marmoset 
from the East Indies, which by a great 
deal of Pains is now brought to that 
perfection, that no Creature of his kind 
ever performed the like; he Exercises by 
the Word of Command; he dances the 
Cheshire Rounds ; he also dances with two 
Naked Swords, and performs several other 
Pretty Fancies. Likewise a Noble Civet 
Cat from Guinny, which is admired for its 
beauty and that incomparable scent which 
perfumes the whole Place. Also a Muntosh 
from Rushy,being very wonderfully Marked. 
Also a Helliscope from Argier being the 
Beautifuls Creature in all the World: 
specked like a Leopard.” A monkey is 
described as a Wild Hairy Man from Bengal ; 
it danced on a rope, drank a glass of ale, and 
“Smoaks a Pipe of Tobacco as well as any 
Christian. This Noble Creature flings a 
Strapader,” &c. There was also a wonder- 
ful animal, the “ Man Teger, lately brought 
from the East Indies, the like never seen 
before in England, it being of Seven 


| several Colours, from the Head downwards 
resembling a Man, its fore parts Clean and 
his hinder parts all hairy: having a long 
Head of Hair, and Teeth two or three 
Inches long; takes a Glass of Ale in his 
hand like a Christian, and Drinks it.” 
There was a leopard, “a beast of excellent 
beauty, presented to an English Merchant 
in Turky by the King of the Arabs, as a 
particular mark of favour for eminent 
Services performed, who for the Mainten- 
ance of it in its Voyage from Aleppo, gave 
One Hundred and Ninety of the best and 
fattest fowls.” 

Naturally there were giants and dwarfs. 
A giant from Saxony, twenty-five years 
old, seven feet five inches high, was seen 
by the queen and Prince George of Den- 
mark. Another German giant, seven feet 
six inches high, accompanied by an Italian 
giantess over seven feet high, and weighing 
four hundred and twenty-five pounds, were 
exhibited “at the Herculus’s Pillars at 
Charing Cross.” Native flesh and blood 
could not stand these foreign importations, 
so there was duly produced, and shown 
to the queen and her consort, “A Tall 
Britain, Born on a Mountain near Llanriost 
—he being the Tallest Man that ever was 
show’d in this Kingdom.” 

Dwarfs were more plentiful. “At the 
Brandy Shop over against the Eagel and 
Child in Stocks Market is to be seen a 
little German Woman, the Dwarf of the 
World, being but two foot eight inches in 
height, and the Mother of two Children : 
as straight as any Woman in England... . 
She is Carried in a little Box to any 
Gentleman’s House if desir’d.” The next 
dwarf is sarcastic and spiteful. “A little 
Farey Woman lately come from Italy being 
but Two Foot two Inches high, the 
shortest that ever was seen in England, 
and no ways Deform’d as the other two 
Women are that are carried about the 
Streets in Boxes from House to House, 
for some Years past.” “A Living Fairy 
suppos’d to be a Hundred and Fifty Years 
Old: his Face being no bigger than a 
Child’s of a Month: was found Sixty 
years ago: Look’d as Old then as he does 
now.” There were “ The least Man Woman 
and Horse that was ever seen in the World 
alive.” The man was a little black man, 
called the Black Prince, thirty-two years 
old and three feet high; his wife was thirty 
years old and not three feet high; whilst 
“the little Turkey Horse,” which was kept 
in a box, was only “Two Foot odd inches 





High.” 
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We have had our Zulus, but in Queen 
Anne’s time they had “A Canibal Indian, 
or Man Eater from South Carolina :” and 
“likewise an Indian woman, a Princess of 
the Country.” “A Bold Grimace Spaniard,” 
who was found wild by some comedians, 
and “whose former natural Estrange- 
ment from human Conversation oblig’d Mr. 
Cornwell to bring a Jackanapes over with 
him for his companion,” lolled his tongue 
out a foot long, turned his eyes in and out 
at the same time, contracted his face as 
small as an apple: extended his mouth six 
inches, and turned it into a bird’s beak, or 
a hat cocked up three ways, or a four- 
square buckle. He licked his nose with 
his tongue like a cow, rolled one eye-brow 
two inches up, and the other two inches 
down, and had other pretty and fascinating 
accomplishments. 

“ A Mail Child with a Bear growing on 
its back alive to the great Admiration of 
all Spectators.” ‘A young fresh Country 
lad, covered with Bristles like a Hedge-hog, 
as hard as Horn, which shoots off yearly.” 
In the Strand, ‘The High German Per- 
former born without Arms” wrote in five 
languages with his mouth, sewed very 
prettily, shaved himself by means of 
his toes, and did other wonderful things. 
Lastly, “At the MHerculus Pillars at 
Charing Cross is to be seen a Girl that 
was found on a Mountain in the West 
of England; where an Eminent Gentle- 
woman, observing her to be without 
Fingers or Toes, and without Speech, 
in regard to her Distress, ordered her 
to be brought to her Habitation; this 
Gentlewoman, for many years, was troubled 
with Convulsions of a severe kind, was 
perfectly Cured in a very short time, by 
the Girls stroaking. This Girl hath like 
Success in Pains that arise from the Spleen, 
Sores and Swellings, and many other 
Distempers, and what is very remarkable 
also in her ; she never spoke one Word in 
Four Years, and then by a Prophetick Spirit 
said the Gentlewoman that preserved her 
would die by Two o’clock which happened 
accordingly. The Girl is Ingenious and 
can work at her Needle; and perform 
several other things worth Observation : 
Price for seeing her Six Pence a Piece. 
She Toucheth Gratis.” This probably 
protected her from the law, to which this 
remarkable young person would otherwise 
have been amenable as an impostor. 

But the two great London fairs, May 
Fair, which was then gaining popularity, 
and Bartholomew Fair, were, of course, the 











principal places for sight-seeing. Two, at 
least, of the theatres then closed, and some 
of the actors played in booths in these fairs. 
Doggett did not disdain to do so, for “At 
Doggett’s Booth, at Hosier Lane End, 
during the Time of Bartholomew Fair, 
will be presented a New Droll, call’d 
The Distress’d Virgin, or The Unnatural 
Parents,” &c. 

Pinkethman, or Penkethman, a comedian 
at Drury Lane (who also showed the 
mechanical pictures and puppets at the 
Duke of Marlborough’s Head, Fleet Street), 
had his booth in partnership with Mills 
and Bullock, two actors in the same 
company, “over against the Hospital 
Gate,” and played The Siege of Barcelona 
with a very good company. There seems 
to have been plenty of buffoonery in it, as, 
indeed, was evidently necessary in Bar- 
tholomew Fair dramas. Pinkethman also 
had “ Mr. Simpson, the famous Vaulter, 
who has had the Honour to teach most of 
the Nobility in England.” 

James Mills, from Sadler’s Wells, kept 
the Gun Musick Booth, where also was 
dancing. 

Mrs. Minns had “ Ben Johnson’s Booth,” 
where Whittington, Lord Mayor of London, 
was played, and “ The Chief Parts are per- 
form’d by Actors from both Theatres.” 

At Miller’s Booth was to be seen “ The 
Tempest, or The Distressed Lovers. Show- 
ing how a Nobleman of England was cast 
away upon the Indian Shore, and in his 
Travels found the Princess of the Country, 
with whom he fell in Love, and after 
many Dangers and Perils, was married to 
her; and his faithful Scotchman, who was 
saved with him, travelling thorow Woods, 
fell among Witches, where between ’em is 
abundance of Comical Diversion. There in 
the Tempest is Neptune with his Tritons 
in his Chariot drawn with Sea Horses and 
Mairmaids singing.” 

Bartholomew Fair was famous not only 
for its living performers, but for its puppet- 
shows, or, as the dolls were then called, 
Bartholomew Babies.” Next to Miller’s 
Booth was Mat Heatley’s, where there was 


“A little Opera call’d, the Old Creation of | 


the World Newly Revived ;” which con- 
sisted of fourteen scenes from the Old and 
New Testaments, the last one being: “Rich 
Dives in Hell, and Lazarus in Abraham’s 
Bosom, seen in a Most glorious Object, 
all in Machines, descending in a Throne, 
Guarded with Multitudes of Angels, with 
the Breaking of the Clouds, discovering the 
Palace of the Sun, in double and Treble 
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Prospects to the admiration of all Spectators. 
Likewise, several Rich and Large Figures, 
which Dances Jiggs, Sarabrands, Antics 
and Country Dances between every Act: 
compleated with the Merry Humours of 
Sir John Spendall and Punchinello, with 
several other things never yet Exposed.” 
This miscellaneous collection was afterwards 
at Crawley’s Booth, with some variety in 
the entertainment. 

Monsters, giants, dwarfs, posturing, and 
legerdemain were plentiful at Bartho- 
lomew Fair, but sometimes there were 
more serious Exhibitions. “In the first 
Booth on the left hand from the Hos- 
pital Gate over against the Royal Oak 
Lottery, in Bartholomew Fair, from Nine 
a clock in the Morning till Nine at Night, 
will be expos’d to publick View, all the 
most valuable wrought Plate taken by her 
Majesties Fleet at Vigo. Having been first 
Lodged in the Tower and Never exposed 
before but in the Tower, viz, a fine large 
Altar piece with Six Angels at full propor- 
tion, standing round on Pedestals, Four 
Apostles supporting the Four pillars and 
Four Angels attending them, with each a 
Lamp for Incence in their Hands, also a 
Crown set with Valuable Stones, a Holy 
Water Pot garnish’d with Curious Fillegrin 
work, and a great many other extraordinary 
Curiosities of Gilt and Fillegrin Plate all 
brought from Vigo.” 

After reading the above very condensed 
account, we must come to the conclusion 
that our ancestors, considering that they 
were perforce content to do without the 
luxury we now enjoy; and that the good 
souls very seldom stirred from London even 
to take a country walk, and went to bed 
very early; were, on the whole, very fairly 
furnished with amusements. But it cannot 
fail to be a source of pride, and an abiding 
consolation to us, that we beat them in 
the height of our giants, in the smallness 
of our dwarfs or ‘ Midgets,” and that they 
never rose to the sublime height of a “Two- 
Headed Nightingale,” or the “ Pygopagi,” 
which were reserved to us as the culminating 
triumphs of the Victorian era. 
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BOOK II. 
CHAPTER VII. MRS, DYSART’S CONFESSION. 
Ir was almost the hottest day of that 
exceptionally hot July. Even the little 
Mole, dwindled down into a miserable 





streamlet, seemed to simmer in its too 
spacious bed, and hot unhealthy exhala- 
tions hung like a mist over the water- 
meadows adjoining it. Dorking, sweltering 
in its steaming valley, Epsom, baking on 
its dusty plain, were alike unbearable. 
Even the greenness of Chadleigh End was 
choked under clouds of dust, and the heath 
where Gareth had met Sybil lay scorching 
in the noonday sun, bare and baked, with 
little eddies of peaty dust blown up now 
and again by the hot air to settle down 
afresh on the brown and_blossomless 
clumps of gorse, so lately all a glory of 
green and 
flowered tangle of blackberry bushes. 

There was a man crossing the heath now. 
Not Gareth; it was a week or more since 
he had left the village, and this man, 
though strong and well built, had neither 
the handsome Londoner’s height nor ele- 
gance of dress. In fact, he was decidedly 
careless, if not shabby, in his attire; and 
it required a second glance at the dusty 
low-crowned felt hat and the Roman collar, 
which his down-bent head almost concealed, 
to even detect the fact that he belonged by 
profession to the respectable service of the 
Church militant. 

But Lionel Ashleigh had never been a 
dandy in his palmiest times, and now, 
in the early days of his return home 


and reassumption of those duties which’ 


the first shock of Sybil’s desertion had 
tempted him to fling aside, he thought 
less of his dress or appearance than 
ever. 

It was not for long that he had abandoned 
his parish and people. To lay down the 
work and obligations to which he had 
pledged himself, and for the discharge of 
which he was paid, would have seemed to 
him alike cowardly and dishonest; and 
when Mr. Beale sent him a kindly hint 
that Gareth was no longer at Chadleigh 
End, he made up his mind to return at once 
to the village, as to the care of which his 
conscience was already pricking him. The 
message reached him in one of the most 
northern hamlets in Norway, and within 
four days of its receipt he was back in 
Surrey ; but though in coming back to his 
post he had determined to shirk none of 
the duties pertaining to it, nor allow a 
sentimental sorrow to hamper his powers 
of usefulness, he had not so far conquered 
himself as to be able to face the society 
which he well knew was buzzing with the 
news of his.rejection. Notes of friendship, 
of sympathy, of invitation, covered his 


gold, and the thorny purple- 
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table when he first sat down to it; but 
the first were merely glanced through and 
thrown into the fire with a shiver of pain, 
while the latter were answered by the 
briefest of refusals. He would not even go 
to Dilworth, and as yet his parents had 
seen nothing of him ; but fortunately they 
were kind and sensible people, and rarely 
constituted enough to feel with and under- 
stand this avoidance, in place of resenting 
it. . 
“ Let the boy alone a bit,” said the rector 
to his wife. ‘He’s been hard hit and is 
very sore; but as soon as he’s got over 
it a little hell come back to us;” and 
Lion was already sufficiently recovered to 
be grateful for the consideration shown 
him. 

Indeed, he was thinking of it now as he 
trudged along under the fierce blue sky and 
scorching sun-rays to visit a sick navvy 
who lived on the other side of the heath, 
and blaming himself for his pusillanimity 
in still shrinking from the sight of those 
who, when last he saw them, were busy 
with all the kindly little preparations for 
his approaching marriage; but the blow 
which turned those preparations into a 
mockery had been a heavy one, and his 
efforts to rise above it had certainly not 
been wholly triumphant; for happening to 
lift his eyes at that moment, and see a 
young lady coming straight to meet him, 
he started, coloured up to his brow, and had 
half turned as if to escape before he had 
time to recollect himself. 

It was cowardice; but the cowardice, 
perhaps, had its excuse; for in the tall slim 
figure, the elastic walk, and delicate refine- 
ment of face and head of the approaching 
woman he recognised features only too 
familiar to him; and, next to Sybil Dysart 
herself, there was no one whom at that 
moment he cared less to encounter than 
the younger sister with whom her image 
and presence were so intimately bound 
up. 

To poor Jenny, however, the meeting 
was one of equal, if not greater, misery. 
Shame for her sister’s offence so overfilled 
her soul with a sense of keen personal 
humiliation, that so far from wishing to 
obtrude herself on Lionel’s notice she 
would have been only too. grateful to be 
able to pass him by without being seen ; 
and as his eyes met hers, and he saw the 
deep embarrassed flush dyeing her usually 
pale cheeks, the wistful, quickly-averted 
glance, and unmistakable air of trouble and 
timidity pervading her whole bearing, the 





generous nature of the man triumphed over 
any latent anger or pettiness; and he not 
only stopped, but put out his hand to greet 
her with more than usual kindliness for 
the momentary hesitation. 

Jenny, however, could not answer as 
readily. In truth, she had not thought 
that he would speak to her at all. Why 
should he, when he had received such vile 
treatment at her sister’s hands? and yet, 
when she did venture to look up, the change 
which the last few weeks had worked in 
the familiar brotherly face, and the deep 
lines which had grown about the brow and 
mouth, wrought such hot pity and indigna- 
tion in her as even overswept shame, and 
not only brimmed her eyes with tears, 
but brought her other hand to join its 
fellow in his friendly clasp. It was a 
little thing, after all, to give him two 
hands instead of one when so much had 
been taken from him; and what would 
they avail him? They were only hers; 
not Sybil’s. 

“ You are not looking well, Jenny,” said 
Lion good-naturedly ; though, with a man’s 
natural repugnance to pity, the unconscious 
sympathy in her eyes and action added 
a fresh pang to the pain he was suffering. 
“Have you been overwalking yourself this 
hot day; and how-—how is your mother?” 
He could not ask after Sybil—besides, of 
course she was well; but it would not be 
civil to make no enquiry for Mrs. Dysart. 
Jenny’s lips quivered, however, as she 
answered : 

“She is not at all well, thank you. I 
think her heart has been more troublesome 
than usual; or the heat affects her, and 
makes her weak and nervous. I never 
saw her look so ill before.” 

“T am sorry,” said Lion with perfect 
sincerity; for even if Mrs. Dysart had acted 
mistakenly, and had helped to bring this on 
him by her over management, she had 
always been his friend; and since his 
betrothal to her daughter had petted and 
made much of him as though he had been 
her own son. The remembrance of his 
sultan days came back to him now; 
and with them certain words she had 
written to him when they came to an 
end: “If Sybil has wrung your heart, 
believe this, that she has broken mine. 
The thought of her as your wife and in 
your care gave my life fresh strength. 
She has robbed me of that thought, and 
with it I feel as if all strength for living 
were gone too.” 

Overstrained words they seemed at the 
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time; but Jenny’s answer to his ques- 
tion brought them back now and caused 
Lion to suddenly change his resolution 
of making no allusion to the past, and 
add : 

“T hope she has not been taking to 
heart this—this change in our relations. 
I should be sorry if that were so ; for, after 
all, her daughter’s happiness ought to be 
the first thing with her. It’s hard to talk 
about this sort of thing to you, Jenny ; 
but I never answered a letter of your 
mother’s, so I may as well say this now. 
Of course it has been hard for me; but 
that’s just selfishness; and a man can’t 
help being selfish sometimes. Still, so long 
as one knows she is happy—— Why, 
Jenny, Jenny child, what’s the matter with 
you?” for, much to his surprise, Jenny had 
snatched away her hands and burst out 
crying. 

“ Happy !” cried the girl almost angrily. 
“Do you believe that any of us are 
happy? that we have had a single happy 
moment since And it is worse for 
Sybil than any of us, because it is she who 
has done wrong and brought this misery 
on her.” 

“ Misery?” repeated Lion. I am afraid 
that for one instant Jenny’s outburst raised 
amad fleeting hope in his heart that Sybil’s 
misery was for him: and that, after all, she 
cared more for him than she had thought. 
“Jenny, what do you mean? She is not 
miserable?” he asked tremulously; but 
Jenny’s answer quenched the foolish fancy 
on the instant. 

“Indeed, she is. How can she be any- 
thing else, moping up in her own room 
there day after day, and cut off from every- 
one but me: even mamma never seeing or 
speaking to her? Oh! Lion, forgive me. 
I know she has deserved it all. Even you 
couldn’t have blamed her more than I did, 
and it seems horrible of me to speak to 
you in this way; but it is so hard to see 
her sitting there getting’ paler and sadder 
every day; and I don’t think she could 
help it. I think he won her love before 
she knew it; and if, as she says, she 
was mistaken, if she never had realiy 
loved before—— Dear Lion, I beg your 
pardon !” 

“Please don’t,” said Lionel quickly. 
Her last words had hurt him horribly; but 
her very distress at the slip made him 
anxious not to let her see he felt it. ‘Tell 
me instead what you really mean. Surely 
Mrs. Dysart is not at variance with—with 
your sister on my account! Don’t be 








afraid to tell me, Jenny,” as he saw the 
girl flush and hesitate with natural disinclin- 
ation to pursue so painful a subject further. 
“Tt is right I should know, and we two 
were always friends, and told one another 
everything, you know. Don’t let it be 
different now.” 

He had taken her hand again in a kindly 
grasp as he spoke ; and beneath the double 
encouragement of touch and voice Jenny’s { 
effort at reticence gave way. Was not | 
the very sight of his honest face making [ 
her realise how utterly she had missed [| 
it during the loneliness of the last few 
weeks ? 

‘“‘But that is not the worst of it, Lion,” | 
she said, after telling him of the present | 
state of things and how Mrs. Dysart | 
was trying to break Sybil’s spirit by a | 
punishment which seemed likely to end 
only in breaking her heart. “ Nobody 
but you or Mrs. Ashleigh could ever in- 
fluence mamma in anything; and, now 
that she has lost you both, there is no 
one to move her. She will not even 
let me speak to her on the subject. 
That is the saddest part ; there is no help 
for it.” 

“But there shall be help!” cried Lion 
indignantly. The idea of Sybil put under 
a ban, shut up and separated from her 
lover for his sake, learning perhaps to hate 
him for it, fired him with hot earnest- 
ness. ‘ Don’t talk of having lost me. If 
that is all, I will speak to your mother 
myself. Do you think I will allow such 
a burning shame to go on now I know it? 
Nonsense! Nonsense, Jenny child, you'd | 
do the same in my place; you know 
you would.” For Jenny had suddenly 
stooped her head, and touched with her 
fresh young lips the strong hand she 
held. 

“Oh, Lionel,” she said solemnly, “I do 
think you are the very best man in the 
world.” 

And then she flushed up and moved 
quickly on one side ; for, after all, a heath 
is a public place, and some way off, too far 
for them to have seen the action, but still 
in full sight, was a nursemaid with a little 
girl on a donkey. 

“It is Miss Dysart and Mr. Ashleigh,” 
the child was saying. 

Lion kept his word that very afternoon. 
It was easy to see Mrs. Dysart without 
encountering Sybil, as the two never met 
except at dinner; and to-day Sybil had 
hardly left her own room. She had a 
headache, she said; and there was a 
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feverish irritation and annoyance in her 
manner when disturbed, so foreign to her 
usual gentleness, that Jenny had thought it 
best to leave her to herself. She knew 
Sybil had a great deal to bear, and hoped 
the more for the success of Lionel’s inter- 
vention ; but she did not feel at all sure of 
how her sister’s pride or delicacy would 
brook the idea of owing anything to the 
latter; and was therefore rather glad to 
keep out of her way till she had seen what 
his visit resulted in. 

At first Lion himself feared it would be 
a failure. Mrs. Dysart indeed received him 
even more affectionately than he had 
expected ; but the very generosity of his 
action only seemed to move her to greater 
indignation against Sybil; and when he 
pleaded with her for the poor girl’s pardon, 
urging on her that if he could think of his 
sweetheart’s happiness before his own, a 
mother might fairly do the same, she only 
bade him “hush” in an excited manner, 
and turned her face away to hide the 
tears which were rolling down it. He 
was preparing to leave at last, when of a 
sudden her mood seemed to change ; and 
she put out one hand to stop him, look- 
ing at him with a face so worn and 
haggard with emotion that the words 
_ was uttering died unspoken on his 
ips. 

“Lion,” she said abruptly, “I am going 
to tell you something. I have always said 
I must tell a clergyman some day, and you 
are so good and right-minded that, boy as 
you are, I would rather tell you than any 
other. Besides, you have blamed me for 
urging my child to marry you when her 
heart was not yours ; and I want to justify 
myself to you. It would not be a justifica- 
tion to most men ; but your love is nobler 
than most men’s; and it was for her 
sake, and for the sake of the love I bear 
her, my first-born child, that I did it. 
I would do worse things now for the 
same reason, if by doing them I could 
save her from the punishment which for 
the last twelve years I have felt to be 
hanging over her—the punishment of my 
sin.” 

“Your sin!” repeated Lion. He really 
thought that the poor woman’s head was 
affected; but pale and troubled as she 
looked, there was nothing of wildness in her 
manner. Her next question, however, was 
a strange one. 

“Who do you think Sybil is like?” 

‘‘Her father, is she not?” he said wonder- 
ingly. ‘Not that I ever saw him, but my 








mother says so; and she resembles that 
portrait of him very strongly.” 

“She resembles far more someone whom 
you have never seen aportrait of—his sister! 
When I first knew him he and that sister 
lived together. Their parents had been 
dead some time, leaving her as a sacred 
legacy to his care, and most fully he dis- 
charged the trust. He was vice-consul at 
Genoa, and she was a girl of seventeen, 
twelve years his junior, and kept house 
for him. I do not think that he had 
ever let her out of his sight for a day 
till he came to England on a short visit 
of business in the year he met me. 
Then he fell in love with me, and we 
were married, and went back to Italy 
together.” 

She paused for a moment to take breath. 
Lion did not interrupt her. He felt awed, 
almost nervous, and expectant of something 
painful, he knew not what. Where was 
this Amy Dysart whom no one had ever 
mentioned before? After a minute Mrs. 
Dysart went on in the same low appealing 
tone. 

“T am not going to tell you how I loved 
my husband. To a young man like you it 
would not be seemly; and I could not do 
it. You think you love Sybil perhaps, but 
the love of a passionate woman is more 
intense than that of any man, and you 
are younger than I was. I was eight- 
and-twenty, only a year less than my 
husband; and, if a woman of that age loves 
jpassionately, she generally loves jealously 
as well. He was worth my affection, 
however. Ah, me! how well worth it! 
Even now I don’t dare to think how 
happy we might have been but for the 
girl.” 

Again she paused for a moment, and 
then went on in a sharper tone. 

“Don’t you understand? It was her 
perpetual presence—not any hatefulness in 
herself for which I hated her. She was a 
foolish, impetuous, gushing creature, spoilt 
to the last degree by the indulgence of her 
brother ; but that was nothingto me. For 
his sake I would have liked a worse girl if 
she would have let us alone; but that was 
what she would not do. I wanted to bea 
perfect wife to my husband, to worship and 
serve him in all things. I would have 
knelt and kissed his feet if he had wished 
it; but, in return, I wanted to have him all 
to myself, and to myself alone. That is a 
wife’s right. Sybil would have had it with 
you, perhaps ; but I—I never did. Always 
and always she came between us. Always 
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she was there, sitting on his knee, kissing 
him, clinging to his arm out walking, 
working for him when he was away, flying 
into his arms the moment he came home. 
She might have been his wife herself for 
all a wife could get to do for, or say to 
him; and, to put me at a still greater dis- 
advantage, I was not strong that first year. 
Sybil was born before the end of it, and 
weakness and languor prevented my going 
about much or taking the upper hand as I 
might have done. He thought I had it, of 
course. He loved us both, and tried his 
best to be just to‘us; but with that bloom- 
ing lovely girl always in front of me, how 
could I help feeling my own worn looks 
and feebleness, and hating her daily more 
for the contrast which I fancied he must 
feel too. We never quarrelled vulgarly. 
She was too soft and simple to fight with, 
but we led a miserable life together, and 
morning, noon, and night I tried to think 
how it could be ended, how she could be 
sent away ! 

“At last I succeeded. Louis, my husband, 
was given the consulate at Fiume, an out 
of the way place on the Adriatic; and then 
I made a stand, and said Amy must not go 
there with us. ‘He must send her to a 
finishing-school in England instead. I had 
often urged it on him before, pointing ‘out 
that it was cruelty to her to bring her up in 
such away, that she was shamefully ignorant, 
sadly gauche, unconventional, and unlike 
other girls ; but while we were in Genoa, 
he would not listen to me. The climate 
agreed with her; her mother had died of 
consumption ; what masters he could get 
for her she had had; and last, not least, 
it was “so nice” for me and the dear 
child to be together. Surely no finishing- 
school could be so good for her as my 
society ! 

“ His promotion, however, madethechange 
I was longing for. Fiume is a small, dull, 
not over healthy place ; there was another 
child by then ; and the consulate where 
we were to live had very limited accommo- 
dation even for ourselves. I renewed my 
persuasions, and, as the perpetual iteration 
of them had begun to convince even him 
that there might be shortcomings in his 
idol, he at last gave in. Perhaps, too, he 
had perceived that she was not so happy 
of late as she had been. At any rate, when 
I told him of a small and very select school 
at Brighton, the mistress of which was a 
friend of mine, and where she could be 
received as parlour boarder, and have every 
care and indulgence, he fell in with the 





idea; and though she shed floods of tears 
at the idea, and made herself more annoying 
than usual by her assumption of misery 
and ill-usage, I would not allow him to 
give way. She went at last, one week 
before our own departure for Fiume ; 
and. neither he nor I ever saw her 
again.” 

“ Mrs. Dysart!” exclaimed Lion hoarsely. 
What ideas were whirling in his brain he 
could not have said himself; but Mrs. 
Dysart looked at him with a faint bitter 
smile which quelled them. 

“Don’t be afraid; I did not hire an 
assassin to kill her on the road! She 
got safely to school. It wasa good enough 
one on the whole, and school was very good 
for her. She might have been as happy 
as any other girl there, if she had chosen ; 
but, of course, she did not choose. I knew 
that’ beforehand. I knew her letters 
would be nothing but exaggerated des- 
criptions of feelings, woes, and injuries ; 
and so I paid no heed to them; but took 
care, when they were addressed to Louis, 
that he did not see them, and either 
answered them sharply and chillingly in 
his name, or not at all. It was easy to 
manage it, for I had desired the school- 
mistress to put all her letters home under 
a separate cover to me; and it was easy, 
too, living in the consulate, as I did, and 
being soentirely in my husband’s confidence, 
to see the letters he wrote her, and stop 
any which complained of not having heard 
from her lately or often. He did make a 
good deal of fuss about that at first, and 
grumbled when the maid brought nothing 
but a bold little note to me (which I read 
him, of course), with a message for him at 
the end ; but men never think so much of 
letters. as women, and Louis was a vile 
correspondent himself. The children, too, 
were at their most engaging age, and he 
worshipped them as much as I did; so 
when he spoke of Amy, I laughed at him, 
and reminded him that she was only a 
girl, and, girl-like, wrapped up in her new 
friends and employments, and that it 
would be selfish and absurd to reproach 
her for the fact, or accuse her of coldness 
orneglect. By degrees, indeed, she seemed 
to verify my words; for she wrote much 
more seldom, and briefly. She had grown 
to feel herself uncared for, and to believe 
at last what I had so often tried to 
impress on her, that a sister counted for 
very little in a man’s heart, when he 
had a wife and children. Yet for all 
this, the shock was a terrible one, even 
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to me, when we heard that she was 


one. 

“She had disappeared, run away from 
school at night, taking her trinkets, and 
leaving a note to say that it would be no 
use to follow her, for she had gone to 
someone, who, she knew, loved her, and 
whom she loved with all her heart. The 
mistress did not write to us, however, 
until she had made every enquiry after the 
missing girl and without result; and though 
we took up the search immediately, and 
my husband even went to England and 
hunted high and low for her, it was all 


fruitless. We never got the slightest 
clue.” 

“Did you not advertise ?” 

“ Not under her own name. That was 
on account of Lord Dysart. Amy was 


his wife’s name ; and the chief part of our 
income depended on him. Hé is a proud, 
vindictive, eccentric old man, and would 
have cast off Louis and our children at once, 
if even the shadow of such disgrace had 
reached him. Amy’s pet name was ‘Sun- 
flower,’ however. Her brother had never 
called her anything else, and under that 
name he filled the papers with advertise- 
ments to her. They were no use. She never 
answered one by word or sign, and what 
was strangest, no suspicion seemed to attach 
to any living soul with whom she had been 
connected at Miss Tylor’s. One could 
only think that she had run away with 
some scamp whom she had met in the 
square, or on the pier: for, of course, as a 
parlour-boarder she had more liberty than 
others ; and in that belief my poor husband 
at last returned. He never reproached me 
even then. He never suspected about the 
letters for one moment. He was grateful 
for my too evident anxiety and sorrow ; 
but he was never the same again. A nasty 
cold which he had caught in England 
seemed to cling to him; and after some 
months he got so weak that the doctors 
ordered him entire change of air and scene. 
We went to Genoa by easy stages, because 
“she loved the place, and he thought per- 
chance she might wander back to it ;” and 
while we were there we got the last tidings 
of her. A parcel was forwarded to us from 
Fiume, containing a little gold locket of 
Amy’s, with her mother’s hair in it, and a 
letter in a strange hand to say that, if the 
relations who had cast her on the world by 
their selfish cruelty cared to learn her fate, 
they might be relieved to know that she 
was dead. She had died of consumption 
about three weeks before the letter was 





written, leaving the enclosed locket to be 
sent, ‘ with her fond love, to the brother 
who had once loved her.’ That was all. 
There was no signature, no address, no clue 
of any sort to the sender.” 

Again Mrs. Dysart stopped, this time ~ 
with a sort of gasp. Her voice had sunk 
to a mere whisper when she went on. 

“Louis died about three months later 
It was consumption, too, with him; the 
same disease, and caught in the same way 
as his sister’s. I remember some of her 
earlier letters were full of complaints of the 
cold and damp of England, and of a teasin 
cough, which would not leave her. I di 
not let him see them, because if I had he 
would have sent for her immediately, and 
I thought it was all folly and peevishness, 
and I told her so in my answer. That was 
part of my sin, and that part seemed visited 
on me when he died: died blessing me and 
his babes, and reproaching himself—only 
himself—to the last. 

“ There, Lion, now you know the whole ; 
and now, perhaps, you know, too, why it 
is that I am harsh to my child at present. 
It is to save her from the punishment which 
otherwise may fall on her instead of me, 
which I have dreaded so long, and tried so 
hard to ward off. Yes, ever since that day 
when, with my husband’s dead body in the 
room, and little Amy (I called her by her 
second name from that hour) clinging to 
me in Amy Dysart’s own caressing way, I 
read that awful verse in the Bible about 
‘ the iniquities of the fathers being visited 
upon the children unto the third and fourth 
generation.’ 

“For my iniquity has not been visited 
on me. It might have been, could I have 
braved Louis’s loathing and contempt and 
owned my wrong-doing ; but I loved him 
too well. I was too cowardly, and so I 
held my peace, and left the legacy to them, 
my innocent ones ; more especially to her 
on whom Providence seems to have stamped 
that hapless girl’s name and face as a living 
memorial of my sin. Lion, I have tried to 
atone for it. I have prayed; I have done 
penance. I have shut myself from the 
world. My whole life since has been one 
long payment ; and when I saw her so 
lovely,so good, when you loved her, and won 
her for your wife, I thought I had succeeded. 
I thought God was satisfied. Ah, me! he 
has dashed down my hard-earned happiness 
with a cruel hand; and in this Vane, this 
man of whom I hear nothing that is good, 
has raised up a worse scourge to my poor 
child than any even I had feared for her. 
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What am I to do? 
give her up to it when a little severity may 
yet save her? I am not thinking of you 
now, but of her. What would you have 
me do for her?” 

“Do? Go to her. Be kind to her,” 
cried Lion impetuously. “Mrs. Dysart, 
I can’t say anything to you about the 
past. I might, if you were anyone 
else, but you are like a second mother 
to me; and, however much you may 
have been to blame, you have suffered 
too—terribly. How do you know that 
that was not your punishment? How do 
you know that you are not dressing up a 
phantom of your own imagination and love 
of ruling, and calling it Providence? Nay, 
that by doing so you have not brought on 
yourself this very pain and trouble from 
which you are now suffering? If you had 
left Sybil greater choice, gone out into the 
world with her—— But there ! it is no use 
talking of what has been; only for God’s 
sake don’t go on with your present plan. 
Don’t try to force your child’s heart by 
harshness, just when she needs you most. 
Tyranny will never turn her from her 
lover; but it may turn her from you; 
and how will you save her then from 
any ill that may threaten her? Mrs. 
Dysart, you will not be able to do so. 
It will be you who will have driven her 
to it.” 

Lion was gone; and, for a long time 
after the door had closed behind him, Mrs. 
Dysart sat alone in her room weeping and 
thinking. She had given in; not by 
words, perhaps, but tacitly; and she was 
glad to do so. Her heart was yearning for 
her child, and this late unburdening of her 
long and sorely tortured conscience had 


had a softening and salutary effect on her ; 


| you, my darling, 
| made Jenny cling to her in response and 


- door. 





Would you have me yet she couldnot yield allin a moment—not 


| openly at any rate. When Jenny brought 
her up her tea she put her arms round the 
girl and kissed her, saying, ‘God bless 
” with a tenderness which 


augur happily of the result of Lion’s visit ; 
but she sent the girl away immediately 
afterwards, and sat on—waiting. 

It was nearly eleven o'clock before she 
made up her mind. Sybil would be in bed 
then, so she would go to her, and her eyes 
brightened as she pictured to herself the 
lovely shamed face lifted from its pillow 
at her entrance, the grateful pressure of 
the soft arms whose caresses she had volun- 
tarily put from her for so many days and 
nights. 

Her whole heart was fluttering with 
motherly tenderness as she tapped at Sybil’s 
Thete was no answer. The house 
was all quiet and asleep, and she entered ; 
but the next moment a shrill wild cry 
rang from basement to attic; and Jenny, 
from her little room adjoining, heard a 
heavy crashing fall. 

When she reached the door her mother | 
was lying on the carpet, face downwards, 
beside Sybil’s bed. There was no one else 
there. The pillow was smooth and un- 
ruffled, the clothes were not even turned 
down. Sybil was gone. 
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